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Editor’s Introduction 





The School Library and Quality 


in Education 


LOUISE ANTHONY 


Director of Library Services and Instructional Materials 
Alton Public Schools, Alton, Illinois 


“VW/ HATEVER FORM the soul- 
searching regarding the 
education of youth may take, sooner 
or later it has to reckon with the ade- 
quacy of the library resources in the 
schools. Any of the recommendations 
for the improvement of schools, cur- 
rently receiving so much stress and 
attention, can be fully achieved only 
when the school has the full comple- 
ment of library resources, personnel, 
and services.””* 

The term “quality education” has 
in recent months become to educators 
an aim and a goal. Along with the 
soul-searching needed to arrive at a 
concept of quality education, educa- 
tors have also come to the realiza- 
tion that quality in education, as 
never before, involves the best utiliza- 
tion of all types of instructional ma- 
terials which enrich the curriculum. 
Instructional materials are the key 








1 American Library Association, American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, Standards for 
School Library Programs =— American Li- 
brary Association, 1960), p. 3. 


to quality education. The recognition 
of this role merely underlines the 
philosophy of the school library re- 
garding materials for the enrichment 
of the curriculum in the education for 
tomorrow’s world and personal de- 
velopment of our future citizens. 
With the renewed recognition of 
the importance of the school library 
and its materials comes the accept- 
ance of the idea that not only will 
more be expected of the library re- 
garding its ability to furnish mate- 
rials but that in the contemplated 
scheduling in schools more time will 
be allotted to both teachers and stu- 
dents to work with these materials— 
stuff of which the future is made. 
No longer can school librarians as- 
sume that the school library will con- 
tinue to be as they have known it. 
Librarians probably will be jolted 
out of their accustomed routines in 
which they smugly contemplated the 
library as the heart of the school. 
Pigeonholing of knowledge and 
thrusting readers into preconceived 
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patterns is no longer possible, if, in- 
deed, it ever was. 

The school librarians’ rendezvous 
with the future will necessitate an 
awareness of the library as truly a 
“center of learning,” with all that the 
term implies. 

How will these services become 
more vital? In 1959 a publication 
called Images of the Future? under- 
lined a number of bold and imagina- 
tive steps to be taken to further the 
quest for quality in education. In 
Images of the Future, education in 
the secondary schools is conceived as 
furthered by large group instruction, 
which would be conducted for (1) 
large groups (one hundred or more 
students), consuming perhaps 40 per 
cent of the students’ time; (2) small 
group instruction, taking about 20 
per cent of the students’ time; (3) 
individual study, taking about 40 per 
cent of the students’ time. In this 
individual studytime the student may 
read, listen to records, experiment, 
question, investigate, analyze, and 
think. Where is he to do this? In 
the library, laboratories, workshops, 
project and materials centers, and 
museums inside or outside the school 
plant. Libraries thus become learn- 
ing centers. 

Completing the image of the fu- 
ture, teachers will be in various cate- 
gories. First will be the teacher spe- 
cialist who will conduct the large 
group instruction—perhaps only 
eighteen hours a week before student 
groups. The rest of his time will be 
spent in preparing and planning his 
instruction. Other general teachers 
“2, Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Ur- 


bana: National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1959). 
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will spend twenty to twenty-five 
hours a week with discussion groups, 
but even these teachers will have 
more time to keep up in their fields 
because the student groups will not 
number over fifteen. Still lower on 
the scale, instruction assistants will 
mark papers and supervise science 
laboratories on Saturdays. Some time 
ago the news services carried a story 
about a group of high school boys 
who had built an atom smasher in 
their spare time. This required re- 
search as well as skill and technique. 
Of course, if these research activities 
are going on, the school libraries will 
have to be open on Saturdays too. 

Teachers, if geared to do this crea- 
tive teaching, will also need to spend 
more time in research in libraries or 
materials centers both in summer and 
winter. They will have to have more 
time to plan with the librarian for 
the use of library materials. And, 
we would hope that these teachers 
would have had a few courses in li- 
brary materials so that the library 
and its resources would be familiar 
to them. 

The librarian will be called upon 
to analyze materials for greater and 
more varied utilization by indicating 
in how many different ways and sub- 
jects the materials would furnish en- 
richment. Perhaps the librarian will 
assist in the research involved in 
teacher-made materials for instruc- 
tion. 

A speaker at a library workshop 
suggested that “the good school li- 
brary will be known by the number 
of things it declines to do.”* The 

2 Margaret Hayes. “New Educational Goals for 


School Librarians,” Library Quarterly, January, 
1960, p. 45. 
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ash can philosophy of dumping un- 
related activities upon the librarian 
(discipline problems and home room 
assignments) because of the changes 
in educational scheduling will belong 
in the past. 

In the library we have always 
maintained that materials are of 
necessity organized on a basis of 
reading levels. Is that not one of the 
arguments which we give for the cen- 
tralized library with fluid classroom 
collections? This is done so that the 
student may stand on tiptoe men- 
tally—that there will always be ma- 
terials which are a little beyond the 
student’s grasp so that their learning 
will not be limited by standards that 
may be attained even by mediocre 
students. This “open learning,” as it 
has been called, has depth and 
breadth instead of acceleration. This, 
indeed, is quality in education. 

Individualized reading involves a 
new rapport between student and li- 
brarian, with a new approach to the 
use of instructional materials. The 
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Joplin, Missouri, Plan of Reading is 
based on the arrangement wherein 
groups of students from various 
grade levels are regrouped according 
to reading competencies. This plan 
thus involves the use of many more 
materials from the library. 

The concept of a center for mate- 
rials, once the exception rather than 
the rule, is a philosophy endorsed by 
school librarians’ associations in vari- 
ous states as well as the American 
Association of School Librarians. In 
line with this concept, average stu- 
dents, slow learners, and rapid learn- 
ers, all may hope to find in materials 
centers and libraries materials best 
suited to their individual needs. This 
concept also suggests an increase in 
materials available—both book and 
nonbook; foreign language record- 
ings; realia (museum objects, models, 
etc.); magazines; slides and films for 
art, social studies, science; and film 
stories for increasing the joy of read- 
ing. Thus the trend toward quality 
education through libraries evolves. 
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As We Look to the Future 


RAY ERBES* 
Librarian, Reavis High School, Oaklawn, Illinois 


I AM HAPPY to have the opportunity 
to greet the membership of the 
Illinois Association of School Librar- 
ians and to discuss with you a few 
of our mutual problems. Never be- 
fore in the history of school libraries 
have we been given such a challenge 
as we have in our new school li- 
brary standards. As we work in each 
of our school situations toward at- 
taining these standards, we will un- 
doubtedly find that it will take much 
more planning, co-operation, and ef- 
fort than we have ever known before. 

In many instances we will find that 
changes are in order, not only physi- 
cal changes in the library but changes 
in the librarian’s philosophy. Rou- 
tines and practices that we have con- 
sidered commonplace will have to be 
re-evaluated and many of them 
changed or dropped completely if 
we are to keep pace with the high 
school of the future. Along with ask- 
ing administrators that our libraries 
follow a plan to attain these new 
standards will come also the respon- 
sibility to see that we are accom- 


* Mr. Erbes is President of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. 


plishing the aims and purposes which 
are set forth in these standards. Cer- 
tainly it is a wrong attitude to say 
that the standards are so far above 
attainment that we must give up 
and sit om our accession books in 
despair. The old cliche says, “you 
have to do the best you can with 
what you have.” Once the adminis- 
trator, faculty, and students see the 
library and librarian accomplishing 
as much as possible with the present 
personnel and materials—giving a 
taste of what excellent school library 
service can be like—they will no 
doubt be much more favorably in- 
clined to back up your goals for 
the future. Speaking of the future, 
perhaps we should ask ourselves a 
few searching questions. I do not 
have the answers, but I am sure we 
can find them together. 


LIBRARY Hours AND SCHEDULING 


One important problem to which 
we must find a solution deals with 
the amount of time the school library 
is open. We give much lip service to 
accessability of our materials. How- 
ever, with student loads increasing 
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and new courses being added, a stu- 
dent’s free time during the school 
day will be almost nonexistent. It is 
not uncommon to find many schools 
eliminating study halls. Because 
much library usage at present comes 
from students during study periods, 
when will they be able to make use 
of the library if these are eliminated? 
We will most certainly be obliged 
to lengthen the amount of time the 
libraries are open before and after 
school. Perhaps serious consideration 
will have to be given to acquiring 
additional personnel and remaining 
open some evenings during the week. 
However, in nearly all of the sub- 
urban schools trying evening hours 
for the school library, the many prob- 
lems that seem to have been encoun- 
tered leave one wondering concern- 
ing the relative merits of this ar- 
rangement. The librarians contacted 
were from large suburban schools 
where evening adult classes were not 
held. These librarians reported that 
after the first few evenings, attend- 
ance dropped to a few textbook 
studiers and “daters.” Improved 
scheduling perhaps can solve the 
problem of increased student work 
load and elimination of study halls. 
With entire classes in the library 
working with the teacher and librar- 
ian we will need enough space and 
facilities—another incentive for at- 
tainment of our new standards. 


More Co-oPERATIVE ACTION AMONG 
LIBRARIANS 


We are all aware of the importance 
of our state associations and our 
workshops where we can find out 
what is new in our profession—new 
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ideas, new materials, new processes. 
It seems to me that one of the most 
valuable results of these meetings 
comes during the informal periods of 
“shop talk” with other librarians con- 
cerning mutual problems. With the 
ever increasing number of materials 
on the market, we are sometimes lost 
when trying to evaluate many of 
these by ourselves. It would seem 
that a partial approach to solving 
this in the future would be the pe- 
riodic getting together of neighboring 
librarians in a certain area. Perhaps 
this will take the form of a dinner 
meeting. Perhaps an informal Satur- 
day morning or afternoon session will 
be the best occasion for us to get 
together and pool our knowledge re- 
garding many new materials. These 
local get togethers—which are al- 
ready a reality in many areas— 
should also tend to strengthen and 
increase the efficiency of our state 
organization. 


STUDENT ASSISTANTS 

School librarians in many schools 
report that it is becoming more and 
more difficult to obtain first-rate stu- 
dent library assistants. Because of 
heavy loads—academic and extra- 
curricular—it is impossible for many 
good students to work in the library. 
Some librarians report parental pres- 
sure against students giving too much 
time in the library. Granted that we 
can make use of some poorer stu- 
dents to operate our school libraries, 
we cannot, however, wholly rely on 
them to carry out the many im- 
portant nonprofessional duties. 

During the past school year, one 
librarian reported having five student 
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assistants who worked one whole 
hour every day writing overdue no- 
tices. This was pure and simple ex- 
ploitation. I am sure there are many 
other student assistant assignments 
where enough is learned to merit 
taking students’ valuable study time. 
I am sure that the school librarians 
of the future will see more and more 
of these duties being handled by paid 
clerical help. Perhaps the student as- 
sistant organization as we know it 
today will not exist in the school 
library of the future. Those students 
helping a period a day will receive 
payment similar to students working 
in the school cafeteria or as public 
library pages. In some school libraries 
student assistants are already being 
paid—especially those that work be- 
fore and after school. 


STUDENT ASSISTANT ORGANIZATIONS 


The school librarian of the future 
will also need to ask himself some 
questions regarding the organizations 
for student library assistants. Is it 
better to have two, three, or four 
strong sectional organizations in a 
state rather than a state organization? 
What benefits are reaped by a state- 
wide organization? Are we holding 
meetings for social ends, as a valu- 
able aid to recruitment, or are we 
meeting just because we feel our 
state should have such an organiza- 
tion? Is the time consumed by the 
sponsoring librarians in performing 
duties for the students’ association 
of more value than the work they 
should be doing in their own school 
libraries? Would local area groups of 
student assistants without constitu- 
tions, by-laws, and formalities, be of 
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much more value to each student 
concerned? Is there really enough 


continuity in a state organization . 


where the personnel turnover is so 
great to accomplish other than social 
ends? With the school librarian’s 
time becoming more and more at a 
premium, he wili in the future have 
to consider these questions. With the 
growing complexity of school mate- 
rials centers, we cannot afford to con- 
tinue practices merely because they 
have always been done or because 
they are being done in another state, 
county, or city. 


MECHANICAL GADGETS AND 
WorK SAVERS 


We are all aware of the many new 
gadgets and machines placed on the 
market for use in libraries. Some of 
these will surely find a place in our 
future school libraries. Some are 
merely gadgets. We should, however, 
be aware of these developments. 

When we hear of a charging ma- 
chine in a neighboring school library, 
do we have enough professional in- 
terest to want to investigate one for 
use in our own situation? Is a charg- 
ing machine installed merely to save 
time, or is it also a more exacting 
check on who has materials out? 
Copying machines for copying parts 
or certain pages of books in a few 
minutes are available in many high 
schools. No doubt such machines will 
be in greater use in our school li- 
braries of the future. 

When we hear of microfilming of 
magazines in the high school library, 
do we fold our hands in despair be- 
cause it is too much expense for the 
school library? Have we made our- 
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selves acquainted with its benefits 
as well as with its expense and limita- 
tions? Have we really examined it 
closely enough to want to try to 
convince administrators of its great 
advantages? 

It would seem that the school li- 
brary of the future will be equipped 
with enough microreaders to service 
its students. Magazines a few years 
old will be neatly housed in the form 
of microfilm. With the ever increas- 
ing demand for knowledge of today’s 
events, the librarian will no doubt 
find that the budget for magazines, 
periodicals, etc., and the machinery 
to use them to their utmost will have 
to be increased greatly. Many times 
books are never published on some 
desired subjects, and when published 
they often are soon out of date. The 
equipment for reading back issues of 
periodicals (microreaders) should 
certainly be furnished to school li- 
braries with no more concern than 
other needed equipment is furnished 
in the school—such as stoves in the 
home economics department and 
microscopes in the science depart- 
ment. Certainly these readers are 
laboratory equipment for all students 
in school. Once the microfilming of 
magazines and periodicals is an ac- 
cepted practice, we will probably 
wonder how we ever afforded the 
luxury of all the space necessary to 
house back periodicals in their orig- 
inal form. 


More Co-0OPERATION WITH THE 
FACULTY 
Not only will we need to have more 
co-operation among librarians, but 
we will also have to realize the value 
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of relying more on our co-workers to 
help us sift the many new printed 
and audio-visual materials being 
placed on the market today. The 
closest authority for fields with which 
we are not familiar should be the 
heads of some of our school depart- 
ments. As many of the materials be- 
come more technical and complex, 
school librarians will have to rely on 
these authorities for aid—if indeed 
they are not already doing so. 


TECHNICAL PROCESSES 


Certainly the school library of the 
future will see more centralized cata- 
loging in large systems. It is not too 
farfetched to believe that some type 
of simple cataloging will be approved 
by librarians in smaller systems in 
order that some publishers or book 
jobbers will someday be providing 
the catalog cards inexpensively with 
the books—thus saving time and 
money. 

In some systems, the books come 
entirely ready for circulation with 
such items as the book pocket, card, 
date-due slip, etc., already placed. 
Perhaps this processing also includes 
a plastic binder. In the future some 
publishers or book jobbers will be 
able to furnish this service inex- 
pensively. Services such as these will 
no doubt demand more book jobbers; 
in fact, with the increased emphasis 
on school libraries, we can use more 
good book jobbers just to perform 
the services which we consider com- 
monplace today. 

As we look to the future, we will 
also be wanting to eliminate all un- 
necessary record keeping that pre- 
vents us from working with students 
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and faculty, whether this includes the 
accession book, meaningless circula- 
tion records, or statistics covering 
hundreds of petty fines. In the fu- 
ture we must find an end or at least 
a simplification of these to bring 
them to a bare minimum. In schools 
or systems where we are required to 
keep these records, perhaps we could 
work through our local and state 
library organizations toward chang- 
ing some of these “required reports” 
whether they be local, county, or 
state. 

As we look to the future of school 
librarianship, it seems to me that it 
is not for the fainthearted. It is going 
to mean work on our part. Handing 
a copy of the new standards to our 
administration will not accomplish 
much more than just that. We will 
have to follow it up with concrete 
plans and start now to give all the 
service we can to fellow teachers 
and students even if at times it means 
extending ourselves somewhat. We 
have heard some librarians say that 
if they had the number of librarians 
prescribed by the new standards the 
library staff would be merely falling 
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over one another. Many times a good 
look at these libraries would reveal 
that for the amount of professional 
work being done in them, even one 
full-time librarian could hardly be 
justified. Also, many times these li- 
brarians are not looking at the com- 
plete standards with all of the im- 
plications for service. 

Attaining our goals will not be 
easy. It will take much planning on 
an individual basis as to how we 
shall arrive at our destination. We 
know that for most of us it will not 
be an overnight project. We must 
not hesitate in the future but make 
our influence felt in whatever circles 
we can without becoming obnoxious, 
remembering that with every gain 
we make we will also see that service 
in some area is improved. We will 
have to remember that we are not 
building a little kingdom unto our- 
selves but a great.reservoir that will 
serve all the other “kingdoms” in the 
school. With this philosophy and a 
strong determination to bring it 
about, I can confidently predict the 
future of school libraries looks very 
bright indeed. 























AASL President Speaks on Standards 





Getting Acquainted with the 
New Standards 


SARA I. FENWICK* 


Assistant Professor, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 


| IS PROBABLE that there could be 
gayer, more diverting subjects for 
a banquet talk, but in this year of 
1960 there is no more important sub- 
ject for school librarians to consider 
than the new standards for school li- 
brary programs. Every citizen who 
has any concern for the quality of 
the education of our youth believes 
that the understanding, interpreta- 
tion, and implementation of a good 
library program is essential for a 
quality education. Therefore, let us 
recognize, first of all, that these 
standards are not designed only for 
schools with large library budgets or 
for libraries in large urban centers. 
And certainly they are not merely 
subjects for lectures in library school 
courses. The elements of the pro- 
gram described in this document and 
the quantitative measures necessary 
to provide them are for all schools. 


* Miss Fenwick is President of the American 
Association of School Librarians, American Library 
Association. 

Talk presented at the meeting of the Illinois 
Aanacietion of School Librarians, Springfield, April 

, 1960. 
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Useful standards serve two important 
functions: they are measures of the 
effectiveness of our present program, 
and they also provide goals for both 
immediate and long-range planning. 

In any exercise of evaluation of li- 
brary programs we find that there 
are characteristics that can only be 
measured qualitatively. We also find 
that in order to achieve the qualita- 
tive level of service it is necessary to 
have the quantitative measures for 
the resources and facilities to support 
service that we describe. The inte- 
gration of the two aspects of evalua- 
tion has been remarkably well 
achieved in the present publication 
and the strength of the new statement 
depends upon our ability to preserve 
that integration. The need for new 
standards has been recognized for a 
long time. Seven years ago this sum- 
mer the Executive Board of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, in response to requests from 
librarians and administrators for re- 
vision of the 1945 standards, ap- 
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proved a project for such a revision. 

Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted 
have served as cochairmen of the 
standards committee that has given 
countless hours of service to the pro- 
duction of this document, but li- 
brarians from all levels and areas of 
service have taken part in the initial 
writing of chapters and in the con- 
stant revising of material. The first 
drafts of these chapters were written 
by chairmen of several committees 
representing different areas of service: 
elementary schools, kindergarten-to- 
twelve schools, junior high schools, 
supervisors, etc. These were discussed 
in small committees during the Kan- 
sas City ALA convention in 1957, 
and the writing of chapters was based 
on the discussion and recommenda- 
tions brought out by a cross section 
of the membership. The need for 
some research into the development 
of school libraries over the country 
was recognized. Fourteen hundred 
questionnaires were sent out, and 
many of you answered one of these. 
The results of this survey furnished 
data for the final draft. Very early 
in the deliberations some twenty 
other groups, representing education- 
al organizations and citizen organiza- 
tions concerned with the education 
of youth, were asked to name repre- 
sentatives to this committee. Many 
of these representatives met regularly 
with the small working committees, 
revised the manuscript, made sug- 
gestions, criticized, and advised; and 
their careful thinking is reflected 
throughout the final production. 

At the 1958 national conference in 
San Francisco, an afternoon session 
of the American Association of School 
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Librarians provided an opportunity 
for about six hundred librarians to 
discuss the provisions that were in 
the document at that time and to 
make criticisms and suggestions. At 
every mid-winter meeting, the Board 
of Directors of AASL has worked 
over the current draft, considering 
and discussing controversial aspects. 
Letters were sent to individual librar- 
ians to get descriptions of special 
services of the program. Finally, it 
was with a very sincere conviction 
that this final document is based on 
sound evaluation of the present status 
and on an imaginative interpretation 
of the future of the school library 
that the AASL formally accepted the 
document as it now stands at the 
meeting in the summer of 1959 in 
Washington. 

Two important emphases in our 
standards are, I think, worthy of note, 
and perhaps contrary to your expec- 
tations, these are not the number of 
books or the number of staff. First 
of all, it is the emphasis that the 
standards are a description of a pro- 
gram. It is a description which states 
principles and describes administra- 
tive policies for a good library pro- 
gram, and provides specific qualita- 
tive measures by which a good pro- 
gram can be achieved. This program 
is designed to provide a very good 
school library program. Good is in- 
terpreted as characterizing an average 
program. It would not be in keeping 
with the drive of our nation for bet- 
ter-than-average education if we were 
to set goals adequate for today, per- 
haps, but inadequate and mediocre 
to meet the goals of tomorrow’s 
schools. Therefore our standards are 
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not merely for a good library pro- 
gram. They are for a very good li- 
brary program; the kind of program 
that will support and make possible 
the quality education we are talking 
about. The best formulation of this 
idea can be quoted from the presen- 
tation which Miss Henne and Miss 
Ersted made in the article in the ALA 
Bulletin, February, 1960: “The pri- 
mary purpose of the standards is to 
describe the school library resources 
and services needed to provide quali- 
ty education for children and young 
people and to present guidelines for 
developing school library programs of 
this nature.’ 

The standards, therefore, focus on 
the library programs that contribute 
directly and effectively to the 
achievement of the objectives of the 
school. Standards are presented in 
terms of the total school program. 
The qualitative statements briefly de- 
scribe the principles, the policies, and 
the practices which shape the library 
program. They apply to all schools. 
The quantitative standards include 
recommendations for staff, for mate- 
rials collections, for funds, and for 
quarters. All of these are needed to 
implement and to activate the school 
library program. Quantitative stand- 
ards are presented throughout the 
document for all schools of two hun- 
dred or more. Standards for schools 
of less than two hundred enrollment 
are presented in a special chapter, 
with steps for a planned development 
of library service for the very small 
school. This section was developed 


1Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted, “On Using 
Standards for School Library Programs,” ALA 
Bulletin, vol. 52, no. 2, (February, 1960), 124. 
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on the strong recommendation of rep- 
resentatives of the educational organi- 
zation working with the committee. 

A second emphasis is the interrela- 
tionship of quantitative and qualita- 
tive standards. The quantitative 
standards are summarized in one 
chapter in the book and, as such, 
stand alone on one double-spread 
page. Nevertheless, it could become 
quite meaningless, and subject to 
some very erroneous interpretation, if 
we were to memorize and quote the 
list of quantitative standards without 
reference to the program described 
or the interrelationships of the vari- 
ous aspects of the program. The au- 
thors of the standards and the stand- 
ards committee emphasize that it is 
essential to read and interpret the 
standards as a whole, to read the 
entire document and to interpret the 
quantitative standards always in 
terms of what is needed to support 
the kind of program described. 

An illustration of how meaningless 
the use of isolated quantitative meas- 
ures could become, would be the situ- 
ation where a library might meet the 
top standard in one area—say in 
books—while continuing to be so far 
below standard in staff that there 
was no professional guidance to in- 
terpret the new material. This is an 
oversimplification, but it is a situation 
that could arise. One standard is 
related to another, and to pull it out 
of the context of a total program is 
to remove a keystone. An immediate 
reaction of the majority of librarians 
is that these standards are high; and 
they are. Quantitative standards are 
higher than regional standards. They 
are higher than state standards. They 
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are being met, however, by some 
schools in this country. There are 
schools that have come very close to 
meeting them, and there are some 
schools that have come very close 
in certain areas and are working very 
hard toward others. Nevertheless, let 
us recognize that they are high. We 
would be ashamed of them if they 
were not. For a long time it has 
been considered that in the field of 
education it usually takes a span of 
about fifty years before experimental 
practices are accepted as sound meth- 
odology and become general pro- 
cedure in our schools. It will be a 
temptation, I am afraid, for many 
school librarians to shake discouraged 
heads and observe that probably we 
will not live long enough to see the 
accomplishment of these standards. 
This is a sorry attitude because I am 
willing to predict that this time span 
in the whole field of education is be- 
ing rapidly whittled down. Improved 
communication and better in-service 
training facilities, and newly manifest 
concern of all the groups in the com- 
munity are bringing this about. 
Schools are not standing still. Poli- 
ticians, laymen, educators, and school 
board members, all of us have had a 
turn at criticizing the school program. 
This in the end is to the good. 

It is essential then that we have 
library standards which describe a 
program that can be presented as 
goals to pace these steps that are 
taken in the whole school program to 
provide quality education for the in- 
dividual needs of every group in our 
society. We need not be anything but 
proud to submit them; and we our- 
selves should recognize that in setting 
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up a recommended program for im- 
plementation of standards, we are 
not asking for money, for materials, 
or for increased staffs, for ourselves as 
librarians. We need not go into our 
principal’s office to say, “I’m so over 
worked that I need some help.” We 
are asking for facilities which will 
improve the instructional program of 
the school. It will mean the enrich- 
ment of the experience of every child. 
I would like to draw a parallel here 
to some advice I always feel com- 
pelled to give in storytelling classes. 
It is my theory that anyone who so 
desires can be a good storyteller. All 
that is needed is a good story; and 
if you have selected a good story and 
you like it and you know it well, 
then you can tell it. Because the 
story is the important factor, the 
teller is only the medium through 
which it passes and the less he gets 
in the way of the story the more ef- 
fective the presentation is. 

This is true of the presentation of 
school library needs to those in our 
community who can help to bring 
about improvement. This is not our 
personal program, but it is speaking 
through us. We have a responsibility 
for the interpretation, but we are not 
asking for more staff, for example, 
merely to give us an extra free peri- 
od. It can be a means, providing a 
better education, a better instruc- 
tional program. Specifically, it can 
mean an additional period to work 
with teachers. 

There are some features of Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs 
which represent the most careful 
thinking in areas new to standards 
statements. Special attention is given 
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to schools which serve as demonstra- 
tion schools because of the role of 
these institutions in teacher training 
programs. There is a special chapter 
addressed to supervisors with treat- 
ment of the multidistrict school sys- 
tem. A chapter on co-operative plan- 
ning and services directs our thinking 
to the district materials centers and 
the regional planning for the future. 
An important principle emphasized is 
the role of the library as an instruc- 
tional materials center. 

In the presentation of quantitative 
standards the various patterns of ad- 
ministration of print and nonprint 
materials are recognized. Also receiv- 
ing special attention are materials for 
the professional library. It is the first 
time we have had standards given 
for this important area, as well as for 
supplementary materials. 

The special summary in part one 
for the quantitative standards, which 
are also found throughout the docu- 
ment, begins with a statement of the 
reasons for these measures. They are 
stated thus: 


So THAT STUDENTS CAN: 


Derive the fullest benefit from their class- 
room instruction. 

Extend the boundaries of their knowledge 
and experience. 

Pursue self-directed learning of all kinds. 

Explore and satisfy their many curiosities 
and interests. 

Find enjoyment in the rich stores of the 
imaginative expressions of creative art- 
ists. 

Learn how to use libraries and to evalu- 
ate the materials of communication. 
Obtain materials that meet their individ- 

ual needs and abilities. 

Establish desirable intellectual habits that 
last for life. 
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So THAT TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS CAN: 

Achieve their instructional objectives to 
the fullest degree. 

Enrich course content. 

Prepare assignments that provide for the 
needs and abilities of individual stu- 
dents. 

Motivate students to use materials for 
curricular and noncurricular purposes. 
Have the materials needed in counseling 
students in many aspects of guidance 

work. 

Use materials directly with students in 
the classroom. 

Teach students how to use materials and 
librarians. .. . 


THE FORWARD-LOOKING SCHOOL: 


Provides, in sufficient abundance and va- 
riety, the many resources needed for 
teaching and learning. 

Has these materials easily accessible and 
available for students to use in the 
school and in the home... . 


All the standards have been based pri- 
marily on what the school library program 
must have to give very good service to 
teachers and students, to provide the 
printed and audio-visual resources neces- 
sary for effective teaching and learning, 
and to function as an educational force 
within the school.” 


To do this, then, in a school li- 
brary area which provides for stu- 
dents 200 to 550 with seating space 
for at least 45 to 55 and in schools 
above 55 for 10 per cent of the en- 
rollment, requires funds for printed 
material in schools 200 to 249, of at 
least $1,000.00 to $1,500.00. Schools 
having 250 or more, and that means 
250 students, need from $4.00 to $6.00 
per student. This is for printed ma- 
terials. Additional funds are required 


* American Library Association, American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, Standards for School 
Library Programs (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1960), pp. 22-23. 
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for reference books, encyclopedias, 
magazines, and pamphlets, and for 
rebinding and supplies. This figure 
does not include supplementary ma- 
terials; there are other figures for 
that. But $4.00 to $6.00 per student 
are for books, and will help to pro- 
vide a collection of books whose mini- 
mum size for schools 200 to 999 is 
from 6,000 to 10,000 and for schools 
of 10,000 students, 10 books per stu- 
dent with magazines ranging from 25 
in kindergarten-through-six schools to 
120 in senior high schools. This size 
collection should be staffed with one 
librarian for each 300 students up to 
999, and for each additional 400 stu- 
dents, one librarian with one clerk for 
each 600 students or a major fraction 
thereof. When the head librarian has 
partial administration for audio-vis- 
ual materials, the number of librar- 
ians and clerks each increases 25 per 
cent; when she has full administrative 
responsibilities that number increases 
by 50 per cent. 

Let me say that in a meeting two 
or three weeks ago in Colorado 
a school administrator, after he had 
listened to the discussion of the new 
standards and the kind of service they 
are designed to provide, told us that 
our standards are not high enough. 
The important thing to remember is 
that no matter how far we are from 
meeting standards we can begin 
where we are and plan steps to carry 
us forward toward these goals. Just 
to bring us back, for a minute, to 
see from what point we in Illinois 
have to begin, let me give you a few 
figures from an interesting study 
which has just been completed at the 
University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
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brary School. Mrs. Marian Decker, 
librarian of the West Campus High 
School, Waukegan Township, last 
year asked a number of you, in fact, 
she asked all high schools in Illinois 
of 500 and above, to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire as the basis of a study of the 
work load of school librarians in Illi- 
nois. This study was patterned after 
one which the English teachers had 
made some years ago in II]linois to use 
as a basis for recommendations for 
improvement of English faculty 
schedules in high schools. I have the 
author’s permission to quote a few 
of her summary figures. She has an 
interesting description of a typical 
school librarian’s day. These figures 
were based on answers given last 
year, 1959, and she was particularly 
interested in finding out when the 
school library opened, whether it was 
open at noon, whether there was any 
free time during the day, and how 
many kinds of extracurricular activi- 
ties the librarian assumed. In the last 
chapter she constructed a profile of 
a typical day. 

A typical school librarian in IIli- 
nois secondary schools with five hun- 
dred or more students opens the li- 
brary at 7:27 A.M., twenty-seven 
minutes before the first class. She 
works seven hours and thirty-six 
minutes a day excluding thirty-eight 
minutes for lunch and a coffee break 
every third day. She has an unsched- 
uled period—this means a period free 
for planning with teachers on book 
selection and individual cases of read- 
ing guidance once every six weeks. 
During lunch time, the library is open 
three and one half periods a week, 
but it is closed one and one half peri- 
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ods. This is a very sad figure. Every 
tenth day she teaches one subject 
class, and this is in schools of five 
hundred students and above. Every 
ninth day she serves as a substitute 
teacher for one class. Every fifth day 
she has services of a professional as- 
sistant. Every third day she has the 
services of a professional clerical as- 
sistant—not a student assistant, but 
a clerical assistant. She devotes eight 
and one-fourth minutes daily to li- 
brary instructions. Fifty-four schools 
—and this a very low figure—out 
of close to two hundred did catalog- 
ing and purchasing of films and film 
strips. We are not very far advanced 
toward the goal of school libraries as 
instructional materials centers in IIli- 
nois when only this small number 
are providing guidance in selection, 
purchase, and organization of non- 
print materials. In one last ques- 
tion in the study, librarians were 
asked, in what primary areas of serv- 
ice they fell behind? It is a very tragic 
pi:ture indeed that the areas where 
50, 60, and 40 per cent fell behind 
are the areas of selection of material, 
reading guidance, and work with 
teachers. This is our front line of 
work; this is our chief professional 
responsibility. Yet it is here that we 
are failing in our program. Here, 
then, is where we must begin. We 
recognize that we have a long way to 
go, and we will not all progress at 
the same rate, but the important 
thing is that we recognize our goals 
and we talk about them. Each one of 
us, personally, can bring better li- 
brary service a little closer. 

Our first job is to buy a copy of 
the Standards and to study and read 
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them. To begin with, we need to dis- 
cuss them with each other because 
we need to establish our own under- 
standing and our own commitment to 
them. We should then make definite 
plans to discuss them with other 
people. The program of the school 
library should be made known to all 
members of the community. It is 
even more important that they be 
discussed in our own faculty meet- 
ings and with our own administra- 
tors, school board, and PTA. It is 
essential to involve as many people 
as possible in planning; again, not 
just librarians but all of the people 
engaged and interested in education. 

I do not think I can do better than 
to quote Dr. Robert Amsden whom 
some of you heard speak in Washing- 
ton in 1959, who spoke again in 
Michigan this spring and restated 
some thoughtful and helpful sugges- 
tions. He pointed out that the im- 
provement of school libraries, both 
individually and in a regional or na- 
tional picture, depends on the leader- 
ship, the courage, and the charm of 
librarians themselves, and he said 
that most librarians do not give 
enough leadership to administrators. 
We will need to choose carefully the 
ways to do this, but he reminded us 
that the most important way was to 
teach a faculty what happens to chil- 
dren in schools where good libraries 
exist. He advised that we make an 
outline for action that we could relate 
directly to our own situation and 
decide upon priority of one or two 
improvements for next year and make 
concrete suggestions for achieving 
these. He pointed out particularly 
the adding of clerical help. This is 
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a perfectly obvious thing to point out 
to an administrator if our goal is to 
achieve one more period to work with 
teachers and supervisors, and if we 
can make that period count toward it. 
Another important area where we 
need to take leadership is in provid- 
ing materials for expanding materials 
collections. This is, presumably, the 
area where we are specialists. We 
need to be extending the basic book 
collection far beyond the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries 
and the Basic Book Collection for 
High School Libraries. It may be 
that we need to look very seriously at 
our book selection practices lest they 
be geared to outmoded principles 
which block rather than facilitate ac- 
cessibility of materials. For instance, 
are we limiting our purchase of dupli- 
cate copies? Multiple copies are 
needed, including duplicate copies of 
reference books for circulation to 
classrooms and homes. My favorite 
example of duplicates is the World 
Almanac. I do not see why we can- 
not have twenty-five copies of the 
World Almanac. They are inexpen- 
sive and they are certainly needed. 
We need them in the elementary 
school library. We need to have en- 
cyclopedias for circulation. Another 
outmoded principle is that of not 
buying textbooks to put on the li- 
brary shelf; and yet it is not possible 
to provide the materials for the 
courses of today without college text- 
books. 

Another area of leadership of great 
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importance that Dr. Amsden sug- 
gested was that of in-service training 
of new members of the faculty. This 
is the librarian’s best chance to im- 
prove the working relationship with 
teachers. Do we schedule conferences 
with the teachers? Do we visit class- 
rooms, ourselves? Are we doing our 
best to keep abreast of professional 
materials, of professional research? 
Administrators respect the staff mem- 
ber who can speak with authority 
about what is happening in his par- 
ticular area. This is the way adminis- 
trators keep informed. You do this as 
a member of your state library or- 
ganization, of the ALA, of the state 
educational organization, as a mem- 
ber of the NEA, and as a member of 
audio-visual associations. 

One of the most exciting interpreta- 
tions of present-day problems in the 
whole field of education combined 
with imaginative solutions which are 
in the process of being tested is to be 
found in a publication Images of the 
Future, published in 1959 by the 
Committee on Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff of the 
Secondary School. This is fascinating 
reading and every secondary school 
librarian should read it in order to 
gear his planning to the future. Es- 
sential to all these images of the fu- 
ture are adequate instructional ma- 
terials, organized and accessible for 
utilization by teachers and students. 
There must be a good library in every 
image. It is our job to make this a 
reality. 
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The Intelligent Use of 
Information 
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HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are scared, 

literally scared to death of 
Russia’s next move. People may 
watch the telecasts of the presidential 
candidates and may even take time 
out to look for the little traveling 
star that is “Echo,” if they happen 
to note the schedule of its passage, 
but their absorbing concern is with 
the front-page headlines which give 
the latest news of the communist 
threat. What is Khrushchev up to 
now? The threat is real, and there 
should be no doubt about the need 
to be prepared for any surprise move 
by the communist bloc. 

Is the American public sufficiently 
well informed to make intelligent 
analysis of the news? Is it sufficiently 
well informed to find intelligent solu- 
tions to the problem? At the adult 
level over twelve thousand new books 
are published each year. It might 
look as if the American mind had 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
but research points to the fact that 
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approximately 25 per cent of the 
population reads as little as one book 
a month while the other 75 per cent 
do very little book reading.’ Accord- 
ing to N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory, 
Newspapers and Periodicals, 11,315 
magazines and 19,737 newspapers are 
published in the United States and 
the aggregate circulation of all 
dailies, excluding Sunday issues, is 
57,611,447.? 

Lester Asheim states that “between 
60 and 70 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation read one or more magazines 
regularly; and between 85 and 90 
per cent read a newspaper more or 
less regularly.”* In addition to this 
type of reading, radio and television 
help to keep the American people 
abreast of present-day happenings. 
The information forms the basis for 


1 National Society for the Study of Education, 
Adult Reading; Fifty-fifth Yearbook, Part II (Chi- 
cago: a A of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 7-8. 

2N. Ay & Son's Directory, Newspapers 
and pe ae (Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Inc., 1960), 
‘ 3 National Society * the Study of Education, 
loc. cit. 
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their thinking, discussion, and de- 
bate. The information, however, is 
a smattering of facts—facts which 
have not been weighed and organized 
into a logical thought sequence and 
fitted into their proper perspective. 

The lack of logical interpretation 
of events gives rise to sudden waves 
of fear and hysteria. One of the re- 
sults of the fear of Russia has been 
to lash out at the American educa- 
tional program. The press informed 
the public of Russia’s superior pro- 
gram as compared with our “soft” 
education and of our failure to train 
enough scientists. Educators moved 
swiftly to dispel these myths, but 
the results are still with us. The de- 
mands are to “get tough with the 
kids,” set up minimum standards, 
go back to teaching the three “R’s,” 
provide a strong background in sci- 
ence and mathematics, make special 
provisions for the gifted, who in the 
end will be the ones to save us from 
destruction by the communists. 

Like the bottom of a double boiler, 
we are “all steamed up without 
knowing what’s cooking.” Adminis- 
trators are busy shuffling I.Q. scores 
for ability grouping, setting up special 
classes for gifted children, introduc- 
ing foreign languages in the lower 
grades, stepping up the mathematical 
and science programs, and generally 
trying to meet the demands of the 
vocal segment of our population. If 
children in Russia can master skills 
and acquire certain bodies of infor- 
mation at certain grade levels, so 
can the American children! 

Is this quality education? We 
might consider the wisdom of Golden 
Horn, the cow, in the Indian folk 
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tale. She advised her baby bull, Jewel 
Horn, who was overly eager to use 
his horns, that, “The first rule for a 
successful life is to think clearly. The 
second rule is always to keep calm. 
The third rule: if you have an enemy, 
is to face him without fear.’’* 

We need to consider whether these 
new emphases are in step with a 
well-rounded educational program. 
What does the American citizen need 
to know? And, how can he use what 
he knows? Quality education, if it 
could be defined and agreed upon by 
the majority of educators and tax- 
payers, could bring vast improve- 
ment to the present-day American 
scene. 

The quality of education cannot 
be measured by what is found on the 
printed page, for the curriculum is 
what takes place in the classroom. 
The curriculum guides are merely 
guides. If the disruptions are not 
too great, the classroom teacher will 
go on quietly teaching the necessary 
skills as he has been accustomed to 
doing, and he will go on helping 
children to acquire information as 
he has been accustomed to doing. 
Given the materials to work with 
and the time to do the job, he will 
see to it that children get more than 
bits of information and that they 
evaluate what they have found so 
that they will find logical solutions 
to problems rather than jump to 
conclusions. 

The classroom teacher, slightly 
aware and perhaps mildly amused, 
has little time for this “big-to-do,” 


*Sonia Gidal and Tim Gidal, My Village in 
a (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1956), 
p. 64. 
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for he is busy teaching. Bolstered 
with knowledge of child growth and 
understanding of how children learn, 
he continues to tailor the educa- 
tional program according to each 
child’s ability to learn and to his 
unique needs and interests. Fully 
aware of the fact that elementary 
school children hgve been on this 
earth for only a short span of years, 
he knows that each one must have 
time to learn and to think. He con- 
tinues to provide for social learnings 
and for the development of under- 
standings that contribute to larger 
concepts and generalizations. 

This is where the quality of edu- 
cation may be measured. It will vary 
with the teaching personnel and with 
the instructional materials and equip- 
ment provided. Instructional mate- 
rials provided as classroom collections 
are not enough. It will take a “dy- 
namic library program” to teach the 
goal of quality education. For the 
majority of elementary schools, this 
is a new dimension, but educators 
who have experienced an effective li- 
brary program will not question its 
contribution to an effective educa- 
tional program. 

The library is a place where learn- 
ing goes on for children, teachers, 
and librarians, as well as a materials- 
service area. What goes on in the 
library is a continuum of what goes 
on in the classroom. 


The development and growth of a dy- 
namic library program is possible only 
when teachers and librarians work to- 
gether in formulating library policies, in 
selecting library materials, in stimulating 
and guiding the reading of students, and 
in enriching classroom instruction through 
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the effective use of library resources. 
Probably the most important single fac- 
tor determining the success of the school 
library program is the extent to which 
teachers motivate their students to use 
the library and its resources.® 


Librarians are in the favorable 
position of having access to excellent 
children’s books, more of which are 
being published every year. They 
are in the favorable position of hav- 
ing the opportunity to help children 
develop good reading habits, children 
who demand pertinent information 
and fuller understanding. 

In recent years educational pro- 
grams have emphasized the “how to 
teach” to the neglect of “what to 
teach.” The “how” has not lost its 
importance, but there must be sig- 
nificant content that leads to critical 
thinking and generalization. 

In the primary grades the child 
learns about the policeman as a 
community helper and as a teacher 
of safety in crossing streets. He 
learns simple precautions to protect 
his own health and that of others. 
As he goes on he learns about the 
wonders of the human body and the 
great medical studies and discoveries 
which have saved countless human 
lives. He should eventually reach the 
understanding that in highly civilized 
cultures human life is held to be 
sacred. 

The child learns about community 
helpers who produce, transport, and 
distribute the materials of food, 
clothing, and shelter. He learns how 
people make a living in the various 


5 American Library Association, American As 
sociation of School Librarians, Standards for 
School Library Programs (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1960), p. 65. 
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types of communities in the world— 
jungles, deserts, mountainous regions, 
Arctic regions, etc. These learnings 
are enlarged upon in his study of 
the United States and other coun- 
tries. He should then be able to gen- 
eralize that food, clothing, and shelter 
are basic needs of all mankind. It is 
not enough for students to know that 
the diet in Oriental countries consists 
mainly of rice, they must also know 
that because of the inadequacy of 
such a diet many of the people have 
lost their teeth. Food, as a basic 
need, means a balanced diet. 

In the study of transportation and 
the tremendous development of roads 
and expressways, the child will 
quickly grasp what this means in 
terms of improved travel and of im- 
proved distribution of goods. But 
does he understand how standards of 
living have improved as a result of 
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the enlarged distribution of goods? 
Will he eventually see what it means 
to the economy of the nation? Does 
he understand that the ease of travel 
has brought about a mobile popula- 
tion and that this has meant im- 
proved situations for some, but prob- 
lems for others? 

There are many big ideas that 
thread through the history of civili- 
zation, which, if ferreted out, will 
contribute immeasurably to under- 
standings of mankind — understand- 
ings which will help in managing 
human affairs more intelligently. 

In the child’s school life the devel- 
opment of understandings starts at 
the kindergarten level. Their growth 
can be stimulated through oppor- 
tunities and encouragement to read, 
think, experiment, observe, and reach 
beyond the surface of facts and fig- 
ures to deeper meanings. 
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Chairman, Center for Instructional Materials, 
West Leyden High School, Northlake, Illinois 


LTHOUGH much has been writ- 
ten on the materials center as 
a separate department which sup- 
plies supplementary instructional ma- 
terials for classroom use, there are 
many differences in services and ob- 
jectives of those centers which now 
exist in individual elementary and 
secondary schools. In general, edu- 
cators frequently agree that immedi- 
ate benefits can result from the cen- 
tralization of collections and services 
whenever the department is efficiently 
administered. There is the apparent 
advantage, for example, of less dup- 
lication of individual titles. A larger 
collection of instructional materials 
is also made available to more 
people, and, of course, the one-stop 
center saves time for everyone. 
Beyond this, however, educators 
are less likely to agree upon addi- 
tional objectives of the materials cen- 
ter and the services to be provided. 
Until these objectives and services 
are adequately defined and commonly 
accepted, it will remain difficult for 
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anyone to evaluate existing materials 
centers and make recommendativns 
concerning their value for other 
schools. 


WHEN Epucators SPEAK OF 
MATERIALS CENTERS 


When educators discuss the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of ma- 
terials centers, what principles do 
they have concerning definition? How 
would they begin to define a materials 
center? How might a common defi- 
nition be reached? 

If, for instance, a librarian should 
oppose a materials center on the 
grounds that he is already over- 
burdened with a full load of responsi- 
bilities, what kind of program might 
he have in mind? Whenever, on the 
other hand, an audio-visual consul- 
tant hesitates to recommend a co- 
ordinated program, to what extent 
dees he fear that his instrictional 
materials may be given a secondary 
position in a materials center? How 
many times do administrators or con- 
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sultants think of a materials center 
as a department that provides service 
to teachers alone? 

The purpose of this article is to 
recognize that differences exist today 
in materials centers, and to suggest, 
from experience, some principles of 
service that may be of assistance in 
defining materials center services and 
objectives. 


THE CONTRASTS IN PROGRAMS 


Perhaps the only single factor that 
all materials centers share in com- 
mon is their name. The contrasts in 
administration, materials, and serv- 
ices are extensive. Some centers are 
small; others are large. It is not un- 
usual, for instance, for schools to re- 
port that they have materials cen- 
ters in each of their classrooms. Some 
schools point out that they, too, have 
materials centers, but that these 
operate as single departments in their 
respective buildings. Large cities, 
school districts, and counties fre- 
quently indicate, moreover, that their 
materials centers are multischool in 
operation. Obviously these large dis- 
tribution centers bear little resem- 
blance to the self-contained classroom 
collection. 

Besides these differences in admin- 
istration, the types of instructional 
materials which are found in the vari- 
ous centers vary as well. A few cen- 
ters have many materials that might 
be desired by a teacher. Some, on 
the other hand, have a conspicuous 
absence of print, whereas others ap- 
pear to be little more than renamed 
book departments which confine 
specialized equipment to an adjacent 
storeroom. 
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More contrasts can be found in the 
kinds and quality of services avail- 
able to school personnel. Some cen- 
ters provide services only to teach- 
ers. Others work directly with teach- 
ers and pupils alike. 


MATERIALS STORAGE OR 
MATERIALS SERVICE? 

The program of any materials cen- 
ter is usually based upon one of two 
principal functions. Each function is 
valid, depending upon the program 
needed. One kind of materials center 
exists primarily to save the school 
system money. The other exists pri- 
marily to promote better instruction 
for all school personnel. The second 
does save money in part because of 
its centralized administration, but it 
uses these savings to provide better 
collections and staff services. 

The first kind of materials center 
is usually multischool in administra- 
tion. It exists principally as a store- 
house from which materials and 
equipment are distributed to individ- 
ual schools and then re-collected. 
There is generally little contact be- 
tween this materials center and the 
teachers it serves. There is no con- 
tact with the pupils. Its economic 
function characterizes it as a mate- 
rials storage center. 

The second kind of materials center 
is usually administered as a depart- 
ment within a single school. Its fun- 
damental purpose is to provide ma- 
terials, maintain close contact with 
school personnel, and offer instruction 
in using materials and developing re- 
search skills. It is principally educa- 
tional in function and is more nearly 
characterized as a materials service 
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center. It is this kind of materials 
center which is the concern of this 
article. 


NEw SERVICES FROM ONE 
DEPARTMENT 


It will be suggested throughout this 
article that the definition of a school 
materials center should be concerned 
with service. First of all, however, it 
should be stressed that a school ma- 
terials center has a potential for serv- 
ice which cannot be achieved in any 
respect through separate audio-visual 
and library departments. This cen- 
tral department is not simply the 
sum of existing services already avail- 
able from separate departments. If 
this were all that should be gained, 
there would be little advantage in 
establishing a center. The traditional 
services in instructional materials re- 
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main, in part, of course; but the very 
centralization and co-ordination of 
staff and materials into one depart- 
ment alone can result in new serv- 
ices of a high quality which would 
not otherwise be available to a school 
program. 


PRINCIPLES OF MATERIALS CENTER 
SERVICE 


The following principles of service, 
based upon experience, might under- 
lie a definition of the school instruc- 
tional materials center: 


1. An instructional materials cen- 
ter co-ordinates all school-owned in- 
structional materials. In one depart- 
ment, all instructional materials are 
ordered, processed, classified, and 
cataloged uniformly. 


2. An instructional materials cen- 
ter indicates for all school personnel 





Of first importance is the philosophy of the staff and 
its desire to assist everyone in the school. 
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the location of important materials 
which are kept in departments. Al- 
though the majority of instructional 
materials are housed in the center, 
certain specialized materials are more 
effectively utilized by teachers when 
placed on indefinite loan to individual 
departments. Records in the mate- 
rials center indicate the location of 
these items, reducing the need for 
duplication of titles and extending 
to everyone the use of all school- 
owned materials. 


3. An instructional materials cen- 
ter indicates relationships in content 
of all types of instructional mate- 
rials. Professionally prepared guides 
enable everyone to see what is avail- 
able on any subject in all collections. 
In large schools, the card catalog is 
expanded to indicate in one alpha- 
betical arrangement all materials 
owned. In small schools, the book 
catalog is frequently supplemented 
by lists of other types of materials. 
One list is made of filmstrips, one of 
phonograph records, another of ar- 
tists and art prints, etc. As the col- 
lections grow, however, such lists be- 
come difficult to consult and more 
costly to revise. At a certain stage, 
schools frequently change to the 
easily revised card catalog. Other re- 
lationships are indicated through 
demonstrations and exhibits. 


4. An instructional materials cen- 
ter has facilities within the depart- 
ment for student and faculty use of 
all types of materials. All materials 
owned by the school may be used by 
anyone, students or teachers, at any 
time of the school day in the center. 
Provision is made for individual 
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and group use. Teachers may work 
privately or bring their classes to the 
center in order to work together with 
their students. 


5. An instructional materials cen- 
ter has professional consultants who 
work with students and teachers. The 
staff, which works directly with stu- 
dents and teachers each day, is 
trained in all types of instructional 
materials, experienced in methods of 
teaching, acquainted with all aspects 
of the school curriculum, and under- 
stands the needs and interests of its 
young people. 

6. The consultants of the instruc- 
tional materials center are experi- 
enced in the selection and use of all 
types of materials. Although mem- 
bers of the staff may continue to 
specialize and assume major responsi- 
bilities pertaining to certain areas of 
service, all are familiar with the con- 
tent and use of all materials in the 
school. An audio-visual consultant, 
for instance, is well acquainted with 
the book and periodical collections, 
and understands how to locate in- 
formation in the collections to a rea- 
sonable extent. A librarian, in addi- 
tion, knows which rental agencies 
supply most of the school’s films and 
can use their catalogs. All staff mem- 
bers, by working directly with stu- 
dents each day, use their knowledge 
of student interests and needs to se- 
lect materials for purchase. 


7. The consultants of the instruc- 
tional materials center select mate- 
rials for purchase with reference to 
what is already owned on the same 
subject in all collections. Consultants 
who purchase materials do so with a 
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knowledge of what is already avail- 
able in the school in all media. Infor- 
mation is never duplicated without 
purpose. Instead, types of materials 
are selected on the basis of how their 
special characteristics best contribute 
to the portrayal of that subject and 
best supplement the information 
which is already on hand. 


8. Consultants of the instructional 
materials center teach all school per- 
sonnel to utilize materials effectively 
and develop individual research 
skills. Workshops and in-service pro- 
grams are used to acquaint teachers 
with materials owned by the schools, 
and to instruct them to use materials 
effectively with their classes. Stu- 
dents are oriented to the facilities of 
the center by the staff. The staff 
assumes leadership in encouraging 





By working directly with students each day, 
consultants use their knowledge of student 
interests and needs to select materials for 
purchase. 
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and assisting with classroom instruc- 
tion on all materials. 


9. The consultants of the instruc- 
tional materials center provide in- 
struction in constructing local in- 
structional materials. Facilities and 
tools for constructing materials are 
provided for students and teachers. 
Instruction is given in their prepara- 
tion. These materials are constructed 
whenever not available from outside 
sources. In order to prepare such 
things as graphs, maps, charts, slides, 
and other graphic arts materials, 
printed and visual materials already 
on hand are used together as reference 
sources. 


10. Student assistants in the in- 
structional materials center follow a 
course of study which is based on all 
types of materials. Student assistants 
receive instruction in all types of ma- 
terials. Although the students are in- 
strumental in maintaining the smooth 
daily operation of the center, they 
are in the center primarily to learn. 
The staff of the materials center pro- 
vides a supervised course of study 
which gives each student an oppor- 
tunity to develop research skills and 
understand the plan of the entire 
program. 


MATERIALS CENTERS AND TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


The basic premise of the materials 
center is that there are more similari- 
ties pertaining to the selection and 
utilization of various types of in- 
structional materials than there are 
differences. If their co-ordination on 
the elementary and secondary school 
level should prove effective, it is 
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logical to ask whether this program 
of service may not be equally as ef- 
fective in colleges and universities. In 
recent years, some institutions of 
higher learning have made definite 
efforts to co-ordinate materials col- 
lections and services for the benefit of 
their students and faculty. 
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It is possible that these programs 
may prove to have a strong effect up- 
on the teacher training offered by 
these institutions. If their beginning 
teachers should enter their first class- 
rooms with a better knowledge of the 
potential that lies in the correlation 
of all kinds of materials, these teach- 
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An instructional materials center has facilities for student and 
faculty use of all types of materials. 
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ers should be welcome additions to 
any school staff. 

It will be necessary, of course, to 
wait for thorough evaluation of these 
centralized programs and their effect 
upon teacher training. At present, 
however, it seems only reasonable to 
suggest that elementary and second- 
ary schools should find it to their 
mutual advantage to extend their en- 
couragement and support toward 
higher institutions engaged in studies 
and programs of this nature. 


WHaATtT’s IN A NAME? 


Whether the central department 
should be called an instructional ma- 
terials center, a library, or any other 
name must remain an _ individual 
school decision. Regardless of the 
name, however, the program must 
always be defined on the basis of 
services available to all school per- 
sonnel. 

It is easy to understand the reluc- 
tance of any school department to 
alter its name. The centuries of tradi- 
tion behind libraries, of course, cause 
some educators to feel that the rich 
connotation of the name “library” 
should be maintained. One can un- 
derstand, too, why the audio-visual 
department might fear the relegation 
of its materials to a position of sec- 
ondary importance in a new depart- 
ment. 

It might be well to point out, how- 
ever, that, although the word “li- 
brary” is rich in meaning to many 
communities, in others, it may have 
only a recreational connotation. All 
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librarians have seen school libraries 
which contained only fiction and bi- 
ography. In many schools, unfortu- 
nately, the library may still be re- 
garded as a luxury that has little re- 
lation to instruction. The title of the 
film, “A Carpet Under Every Class- 
room,” which deals with school li- 
brary service, may still be contribut- 
ing to this connotation. 

It is possible that in any school 
where this connotation may prevail, 
the word “instructional” in instruc- 
tional materials center may place 
needed emphasis upon the teaching 
function of the department. In some 
schools, this new name may even 
contribute to additional financial sup- 
port as stress is given to al] mate- 
rials for all departments. 

It should be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that many present school li- 
braries give evidence of being good 
materials centers with rich programs 
of service for all. 

There is no magic in any name. 
Of first importance anywhere is the 
philosophy of the staff and its desire 
to assist everyone in the school. 


CONCLUSION 


Any definition of the school in- 
structional materials center must be 
based upon those services which grow 
out of centrally co-ordinated collec- 
tions and staff. Any evaluation of its 
departmental program must investi- 
gate the extent to which these serv- 
ices contribute to the improvement 
of instruction throughout the school. 
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HE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

is aimed to be the nerve center ot the 
instructional program in the elementary 
school. The facilities will enable the co- 
ordinator of the Instructional Materials 
Center, who is trained in both audio- 
visual and library techniques, to provide 
a well-rounded program of teaching aids 
and resources for faculty and student use. 
Teachers will receive help in locating, 
evaluating, selecting, producing, and using 
instructional materials. This Instructional 
Materials Center will provide such ma- 
terials as reference materials, free read- 
ing books, pamphlets, pictures, and 
models. In addition to these materials, 
selected recordings, tapes, filmstrips, slide 
sets, science kits, and other teaching aids 
can be scheduled from the Instructional 








James A. Boula, Consultant, Instructional 
Materials, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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Materials Coordinator. Equipment will 
be avauable from the center and will be 
used under direction of the center’s co 
ordinator. 


The quotation given above was 
taken from a guide issued py a 
school district. Other guides from 
other districts may state the + «c- 
tives of an instructional materials 
center somewhat differently; how- 
evet, the service offered to students 
and teachers is the same. 

Instructional materials centers can 
be organized in a variety of ways. 
The instructional materials center 
may be spread throughout the buiid- 
ing or it may be located in the ti- 
brary. It may be under the direction 
of one or several of the following 
people: audio-visual director, curric- 
ulum director, librarian, principal, 
or superintendent. 

The objectives, regardless of or- 
ganization and supervision, remain 
the same: service to the students and 
teachers for enrichment of learning 
experiences and improvement of 
classroom instruction. 


The consultants in instructional 
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materials of the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction have 
the responsibility of assisting schools 
in the establishment and improve- 
ment of these centers. It might be use- 
ful here to repeat the statements made 
a year ago to school superintendents. 
These statements pertain to all con- 
sultant services of the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
including the consultant in instruc- 
tional materials. 

A consultant is a professionally 
qualified individual who provides 
leadership, advice, and service within 
his special area in the implementation 
and promotion of the educational 
program. The consultant develops his 
services through: (1) identifying 
needs of people; (2) developing ef- 
fective human relations; and (3) ana- 
lyzing the over-all structure. 

Specifically, his services and func- 
tions are to: (1) interpret the phil- 
osophy of his special area to teachers, 
administrators, and lay groups; (2) 
help establish lines of communication 
between teachers in special areas and 
administrators; (3) prepare resource 
and curriculum material; (4) assist 
professional and lay groups on the 
local, state, and national levels; (5) 
help to evaluate the instructional 
program in his particular field; (6) 
assist and organize conferences, study 
groups, and workshops; (7) promote 
teacher recruitment in his particular 
field; (8) help administrators and 
teachers plan facilities for the in- 
structional program; (9) serve as a 
source of reference for all teachers 
and administrators; (10) conduct re- 
search and status studies in his par- 
ticular field; (11) work in an ad- 
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visory capacity with the State Teach- 
ers Certification Board; (12) act as 
a liaison person between national, 
state, and local professional groups 
in his particular area; and (13) help 
schools interpret and maintain stand- 
ards of his particular field as estab- 
lished by the Illinois School Code. 

The consultant works at the county 
and local levels through: (1) request 
from county superintendents or local 
administrators; (2) periodic or rou- 
tine visits scheduled by the consul- 
tant; (3) referral from other state 
personnel; (4) evaluation of a school 
district by a team of state personnel; 
(5) contacts through meetings and 
conferences; and (6) status survey 
studies. 

“Instructional materials” as defined 
by the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction include any de- 
vice, method, or experience, exclu- 
sive of textbooks, useful for develop- 
ing the maximum participation and 
enrichment of the learning experience 
of the student. 

School personnel who have close 
contact with instructional materials 
are school librarians, audio-visual di- 
rectors, instructional materials direc- 
tors, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. Materials used are books, 
pamphlets, magazines, pictures, mod- 
els, felt boards, television, radio, 
films, filmstrips, tapes, recordings, 
slides, transparencies, mockups, pup- 
pets, and maps and globes. 

Objectives of the consultant serv- 
ices in instructional materials are to: 
(1) promote the maximum diversified 
learning experience possible for the 
children of the state by the effective 
utilization of supplementary mate- 
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rials in addition to textbooks; (2) 
encourage the most efficient organiza- 
tion of instructional materials on the 
school, school district, and county 
levels; (3) decrease the time and ef- 
fort expended by instructors in their 
effort to enrich the curriculum and 
learning experience by improving the 
availability of instructional mate- 
rials; and (4) encourage the greater 
use of diversified instructional mate- 
rials by improving the accessibility 
of these materials to students. 

The above-mentioned statements, 
which were made a year ago, could 
be criticized. The purpose at present, 
however, is to review what has hap- 
pened during the year in the pursuit 
of official duties. 

A direct evaluation is not possible, 
for many of the statements are neces- 
sarily general in nature. For exam- 
ple, it would be extremely difficult 
to evaluate the “development of ef- 
fective human relations.” Yet, in this 
first year a great deal of effort was 
spent on the first three points men- 
tioned in this outline. From com- 
ments and responses received the gen- 
eral evaluation is heartening. Evi- 
dently progress has been made in de- 
veloping services. 

Statistics gathered during the year 
will give an indication of some of 
the services performed. These may 
help evaluate the rest of the outline 
shown for consultant service. 

Over two hundred schools upon 
sending some form of request were 
visited. Besides the visits to the indi- 
vidual schools, over 150 days were 
spent in meetings, conferences, insti- 
tutes, and workshops of various size. 
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At conferences or meetings over 
twenty talks or speeches were made. 

Committee participation on na- 
tional, state, and local levels and for 
special projects such as the Illinois 
Curriculum Program - Instructional 
Materials Bulletin, the Executive 
Committees of IAVA and IASL, the 
Audio-Visual Committee of ILA, IIli- 
nois Reading Service, National Li- 
brary Week, etc., demanded much 
travel and time. 

Service to the staff of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion included library references, or- 
dering of materials, audio-visual 
service, and photography. A new pro- 
gram that multiplied these requests 
several times was the National De- 
fense Education Act. Many ques- 
tions about this Act were received 
both in the office and in the field. 

The new standards for school li- 
braries have been emphasized at 
every opportunity. The state visitors 
have been issued a copy of the Stand- 
ards for reference. A slow and grad- 
ual impact has been made upon 
school boards, administrators, and 
faculties. Much remains to be done, 
but an awareness of the need for in- 
structional materials facilities in each 
school district is more apparent. Co- 
operation with the Illinois State Li- 
brary and public libraries has not 
been omitted. State standards are in 
the process of revision. 

Work with state universities on the 
various programs of instruction has 
been initiated. This includes discus- 
sions of courses for professional peo- 
ple working with audio-visual and 
library materials; extension courses 
for the improvement of personnel 
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working with instructional materials; 
and courses for teacher trainees in 
instructional materials. 

Many localities exist with very 
meager instructional materials facili- 
ties for the children and teachers. 
Professionally trained instructional 
materials specialists, school librar- 
ians, and audio-visual directors are 
difficult to find. 

Throughout the state effort is 
needed to: (1) recruit personnel for 
professional training; (2) increase 
courses on and off campus to pro- 
vide the opportunity of professional 
growth; and (3) meet standards to 
provide adequate staff and facilities 
for instructional materials centers. 
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There is a bright side to the pic- 
ture. Many new as well as old ele- 
mentary schools are centralizing col- 
lections and services. Several school 
districts are employing library super- 
visors. More high schools are ex- 
panding facilities. Senior high schools 
and junior colleges are being devel- 
oped with central facilities. 

Instructional materials centers are 
slowly evolving and expanding. Stu- 
dents, teachers, and administrators 


must receive training simultaneously 
with the training of the instructional 
materials staff to establish a really 
good program of service and usage. 
Progress will be slow; but more, 
much more, must be done. 














Functional Quarters for Quality Education 





We Opened on Time 


H. F. ALWIN 


Librarian, Homewood-Flossmoor High School, 
Flossmoor, Illinois 


OMEWOOD- FLOSSMOOR High 
School serves the two suburbs 
of the same name which are located 
about twenty-five miles south of Chi- 
cago. It is a school district newly 
created from areas formerly belong- 
ing to the Thornton Township High 
School District with its schools at 
Harvey and Doltun; the Bloom 
Township High School District, with 
the high school at Chicago Heights; 
and Bremen High School at Mid- 
lothian. The Homewood-Flossmoor 
High School District includes two 
communities and some unincorpo- 
rated areas with a total population 
of twenty thousand people, mostly 
in the middle and upper middle 
socio-economic levels. 

Planning the Homewood-Flossmoor 
High School started, as it should, 
with the educational program. A 
committee of citizens, as well as the 
board of education and administra- 
tion, contributed to the plans. It was 
in the planning stage for three years, 
and built in one year at a total cost, 
including the site, of $3,700,700.00. 
The building, a one story structure, 
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was designed to fit the community 
and the seventy-eight acre campus. 

A survey of the two communities, 
made early in the planning stages, 
revealed that 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents upon graduating from high 
school attended college. It was upon 
these facts that a curriculum and, 
of course, the library were planned. 
The library is located in the central 
core of the buildings, called building 
“B,” which includes the administra- 
tion and business offices, and the sci- 
ence, mathematics, business educa- 
tion, fine and practical arts class- 
rooms. This building, air conditioned 
for summer school usage, is adja- 
cent to the building housing the so- 
cial science, English, and languages 
departments. The activities which 
make a great deal of noise such as 
the cafeteria, band, and gym, are in 
another wing, in buildings “C” and 
“DPD,” located some distance from the 
library. 

LIBRARY ROOM 

The library is a large room on the 
south side of the central building, 106 
feet long and 40 feet wide. The floor 
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level of the library is two and one- 
half feet lower than the rest of the 
building. The floor covering is as- 
phalt tile in shades of brown. All 
heating and cooling units are located 
in the ceiling, covered by perforated 
metal paneling. The temperature of 
the library is kept comfortable at all 
seasons of the year. Fluorescent light- 
ing with tubes hidden by translucent 
fixtures provides adequate artificial 
lighting for all reading areas. Nat- 
ural light enters through large win- 
dows on the long south wall. 

The impressive feature of the south 
wall is four bays separated by lan- 
non stone piers (4 feet by 18 inches 
by 9 feet) on the inside and extend- 
ing ten feet beyond the wall on the 
outside. Each bay has two sections 
of windows in each section of which 
a small panel can be opened for ven- 
tilation if necessary. The warm colors 
in the stone are reclaimed in the long 
Fiberglas draw draperies and wall 
coloring. The thirty inch space be- 
low the windows is filled with slanted 
shelving. There is also a door to the 
outside which will eventually lead 
onto a terrace. 

Along the long north corridor wall, 
above the six foot shelving, windows 
make possible an inviting view down 
into the library for those passing by. 

The shelving along the two sides 
of the room has already been men- 
tioned. There is seven-foot shelving 
along the east wall in front of the 
two conference rooms located there. 
The shelving is all in three-foot sec- 
tions, eight inches deep. The bottom 
shelf is slanted downward so that it 
is easy to read the titles and num- 
bers. As the book collection increases, 
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piers will be built along the north 
and east walls to form alcoves. It is 
planned to house a collection of fif- 
teen thousand books. 

Just outside the library door there 
is a display case in the textbook room 
wall for library exhibits and book 
displays. After passing this display 
case, one enters the library from the 
west end, five steps down, past a 
beautiful planter. To the right of the 
steps and planter is the charge-out 
desk and a small reserve book area. 
In the charge-out desk is a slot with 
a depressible book truck where re- 
turned books remain out of reach 
until processed. 

A ramp at the east end of the li- 
brary permits students in wheel 
chairs to enter the library and also 
serves as a way to push out trucks 
of books for classroom use. Beyond 
the ramp, the audio-visual depart- 
ment is located on the main floor 
level. This department is under the 
supervision of the library. The audio- 
visual department has an office with 
many cupboards, a workroom with 
a counter, sink and storage space, 
and two preview rooms. We have 
purchased numerous filmstrips and a 
few recordings. So far we own no 
films, but rent them from various 
sources. It is hoped that a film pool 
may be worked out with neighbor- 
ing schools. Our most recent equip- 
ment additions are an opaque and 
an overhead projector. 

The furniture in the library has a 
special maple finish which blends 
well with the shelving and the oak 
wood trim. Seven rectangular and 
eighteen round tables make an in- 
teresting pattern and room arrange- 
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ment. The library can seat 116 stu- 
dents. The chairs are large and com- 
fortable; there is, however, no lounge 
furniture. The two conference rooms 
seat fourteen. 

By a rectangular arrangement of 
low book cases, vertical files, atlas 
case, newspaper and magazine rack, 
and the card catalogs a reference area 
is created in the center of the library. 
A high table is placed between the 
two card catalogs. A very large rec- 
tangular table with eight chairs is in 
the center of this area. 

Beyond the charge-out desk at the 
west end of the library are the li- 
brary office and the magazine room, 
separated by a passageway. The of- 
fice has glass windows on all sides, 
making it possible for the librarian 
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to see into the library, the periodical 
room, and the workrooms. In the 
work space, there is shelving for new 
books, supplies, and coat closets. A 
work table with a sink extends along 
two sides of the room. 

Next to the workroom is the text- 
book library. This is under the joint 
administration of the director of in- 
structional services and the librarian. 
Here all textbooks are processed, 
stored, and distributed by secretarial 
help. At Homewood-Flossmoor, the 
teachers are not responsible for the 
handling of textbooks. There is also 
a typing pool where typists do all 
the secretarial work. Working in close 
connection with the curriculum and 
textbooks, the librarian becomes fa- 
miliar with the whole instructional 





The library room is 106 feet long by 40 feet wide. This view, facing the rear of the room, 
shows the reference area (center), and the ramp (upper left), two conference rooms, and 
the fiction section (back wall). 
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program, material holdings, and 
needs. 


THE Book COLLECTION 


With a book budget of $25,000.00 
the two librarians began purchasing 
books and materials in May, 1959. 
We ordered books from publishers 
and from wholesale houses. We did 
this, hoping that publishers might 
supply their titles, if still available, 
more quickly than a wholesale house. 
It meant many more transactions, 
but it was found that the discount 
given by the publishers was equal 
to and in some cases better than a 
wholesaler. There are of course, some 
advantages in giving a big order on 
a bid from a good wholesaler. We, 
however, needed to receive books 
without delay in order to be ready 
for the opening of school in Sep- 
tember. 

The main basis for book selection 
was the A.L.A. Basic List for School 
Libraries. Unfortunately, there were 
many of these titles out of print. 
Other sources included the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, 
the book list of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the book list 
of the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Senior 
Booklist of the Secondary Education 
Board, the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion list entitled 1955-1958 Adult 
Books for Young People of the Age of 
Speed, reference titles known from 
experience, and bibliographies which 
I had prepared. All of the new fac- 
ulty members were also contacted 
during July for additional requests. 
We concentrated more on reference 
books and supplementary reading 
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material than on fiction. We pur- 
chased as many Wilson cards as 
were available and discussed our 
needs with Wilson Company over 
the telephone. They gave us good 
service. 

Processing began while we were 
still working in cramped quarters, lo- 
cated over a bank. Many publishers 
were contacted by telephone. Calls 
to New York and Boston publishers 
were the order of the day. A bigger 
problem came when the books were 
delivered on the street below. The 
union regulations would not permit 
the trucking people to bring the 
boxes of books upstairs. We met 
everyone at the foot of the stairs with 
a big smile, wished him a good day, 
and asked if he would mind taking 
a box of books upstairs since he 
was going up anyway. The books 
were unpacked, checked, classified, 
stamped, and put back into boxes to 
be delivered out to the school later. 

The library was the first section to 
move into the new building, August 
4, 1959. Since there was a three-week 
workshop before school, scheduled 
time became more and more pressing. 
There was doubt as to whether the 
furniture would arrive by the time 
school opened. Then, three days be- 
fore opening day, an immense truck 
backed up and started unloading. Fi- 
nally we saw what it all looked like. 

Since the library was to be the 
essential basis of our school program, 
it was necessary that it be ready to 
function the day classes started in 
the new school. We opened the li- 
brary two and one-half months after 
we started purchasing with three 
thousand books on the shelves, two 
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thousand short of the recommended 
standards. These were all classified, 
although not all cataloged. We cata- 
loged and added books all year, and 
at the end of the school year had 
an inventory of 4,762 volumes. 

The first year put a heavy load 
on the two local public libraries. With 
a telephone in our library, we can 
call the local public libraries and in- 
form them of new units, or ask them 
to put certain materials on reserve. 
Students used the public libraries 
extensively when we could not sup- 
ply the material. Some students also 
used other public libraries including 
the Chicago Public and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library. Sometimes 
we sent requests to the State Library 
at Springfield for special books 
needed. 

Providing back issues of maga- 
zines for research was one of our 
biggest problems. We made known 
our need through the local news- 
paper. The P.T.A. Thrift Shop gave 
us a year’s back issues of two im- 
portant magazines. From many 
homes came armsful of magazines, 
including ten years of National Geo- 
graphic. By the second semester, with 
a gift of bound volumes from a cor- 
poration, we were quite able to take 
care of the needs. We had a tremen- 
dous periodical circulation. 

To prepare the vertical file, we 
checked the Annual Vertical File List 
for 1958 and 1959. The issues of the 
vocational file we set up by using the 
Science Research Association list and 
the Career Research Monographs of 
the Institute of Research. At the be- 
ginning of our second year we had 
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a three-drawer file filled with pamph- 
let and vocational material. 

The library is open at 8:00 A.M. 
and remains open until 5:00 P.M. It 
remains open during the summer 
school session. We experimented for 
three months with keeping the library 
open for two hours on Saturday 
morning and found the number of 
students using this privilege less than 
expected. We may try again opening 
on Saturdays for a few hours. 

Other plans for the year 1960-61 
include setting up a listening center 
on the west end of the library near 
the charge-out desk, adding a picture 
file, and starting a file of microfilmed 
magazines. 

One of the newly appointed librar- 
ians returned to Michigan, her na- 
tive state. Now there is a full-time 
librarian and a half-time librarian. 
Of the two library secretaries, one 
works part of. the time in the text- 
book library, and one spends part of 
the time in the audio-visual area. 
By next year, we hope to find a third 
librarian who has background and 
major interest in audio-visual mate- 
rials and can assist with the period- 
icals, microfilm, and vertical file 
materials. 

We get our student help from 
students who are enrolled in a li- 
brary science course. These students, 
usually three per period, perform such 
tasks as stamping out books, slip- 
ping, shelving, pasting, stamping, 
some typing, etc. One day a week 
from 4:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. during 
the school’s activity period, the last 
period in the day, they gather in a 
class to learn something about library 
science. Here they gain some actual 
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knowledge on how libraries function. 
They learn about different kinds of li- 
braries, gain an appreciation of books 
and educational materials. We hope to 
stimulate some vocational interest in 
librarianship. In the year’s course we 
covered such units as the history of 
libraries, Dewey decimal system, card 
catalog, nonfiction books, Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, types 
of magazines and newspapers, the 
vertical file, audio-visual materials, 
book reviews and book talks, and 
various reference tools. To the fresh- 
men English classes, we teach a unit 
on how to use the library. Last year 
we taught a number of social science 
classes the use of Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature and some jun- 
ior and senior English classes the 
use of reference tools. 

Since we have no study halls, stu- 
dents come to the library before and 
after school on their own initiative. 
During the school day, teachers bring 
their classes, or send committees or 
individuals on a pass. The faculty is 
requested to reserve space in the li- 
brary for classes ahead of time. There 
is an interbuilding telephone system 
and a teacher can call the library on 
any one of the three library -tele- 
phones to inquire about materials, 
whether there is space for the class 
in the library, or if a small group 
can be accommodated in one of the 
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conference rooms. We can accommo- 
date three classes and two commit- 
tees at the same time. The average 
number of classes per day the first 
semester was 4.7 while the second 
semester it was 9.01 per day. Some 
days we had well over a hundred 
in the library both before and after 
school. Since our students cannot 
drive to school, but must travel by 
bus, after-school use of the library 
is minimized. 

Not only the students and teachers 
call for help, but administrators also 
ask for assistance. We give the li- 
brary services to whomever and 
whenever we can—even to college 
students home on vacation. 

At Homewood-Flossmoor the li- 
brary, one of the most beautiful spots 
in the school building, if frequently 
referred to as the “hub of the school,” 
both geographically and education- 
ally, for this room is moving in the 
direction of becoming a materials 
resource center for students and fac- 
ulty. The guiding philosophy is well 
stated by the board of education on 
the bronze plaque in the main en- 
trance: 

LET HERE PREVAIL THE GREATEST 

EXPECTATIONS FOR YOUTH WHO 

LEARN AND ADULTS WHO GUIDE 

THAT GRADUATES WILL CONTRIB- 

UTE MORE THAN THEIR SHARE TO 

A FREE SOCIETY. 











Waukegan’s Grade School Library Plan 





Technique Breaks the Ice 


MARCEIL SALLER 
Co-ordinator of Libraries, Waukegan Grade Schools 


N SEPTEMBER, 1960, at the first 
teachers’ meeting of the school 
semester, one of the general an- 
nouncements was that there would 
be an open house in the library, 3:00 
to 9:00 P.M. This quiet announce- 
ment to which about one hundred 
teachers responded was quite a con- 
trast to the introduction the librar- 
ian had received in September, 1959. 
At that meeting she was a new staff 
member, doing a new kind of work. 
It was made clear to the new librar- 
ian that some teachers thought that 
establishing a library system in Wau- 
kegan was too big a job to be done. 
It was clearly conveyed that the 
idea was not very welcome among 
many teachers. The librarian realized 
that it was the idea and not the in- 
dividual that was being questioned, 
so all she did was smile and listen. 
The city of Waukegan, with a pop- 
ulation over 55,000, has grown rapidly 
in the last ten years. It is far enough 
north of the North Shore to be out 
of the Chicago-suburban pattern. The 
City’s residents want their own iden- 
tity and disapprove of anything that 
may alter it. As a very progressive 
community, it has a strong school 
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system with many special services. 
Part of the lag in the school library 
program can be attributed to the 
excellent services of the Waukegan 
Public Library. Ruth Gregory, Li- 
brarian, and Marion Schroether, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, have done a mag- 
nificent job. The schools were using 
their services to the utmost, but not 
financing them. Because Miss Greg- 
ory and the library board realized it 
was impossible to do in the public 
library what needed to be done in the 
schools, they forced the issue by 
withdrawing the extra services for the 
schools in the spring of 1959. 

Some teachers had accumulated 
large collections of books in their 
classrooms from the per capita allot- 
ment for each child. A new teacher 
in an established school often found 
no books in her room when she 
started teaching, and teachers in new 
buildings were in the same position. 
There was much possessiveness about 
these home-room collections and 
rivalry for them was high. Feelings 
were not to be disregarded. 

One of the stipulations requested 
by the librarian was that the money 
for books was to be handled by her. 
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This engendered fear from older edu- 
cators and especially from some ad- 
ministrators. On the other hand, the 
school board and superintendent 
made the librarian feel that they ap- 
proved of her request. ; 

Always keeping in mind that the 
job was deemed impossible by some 
of the staff, the librarian first of all 
tried to ease the prevailing fear. She 
was not going to take any books from 
anyone; she did not even want a list 
of them. Instead she asked to visit 
the classrooms to talk with the teach- 
ers. Previous to school opening, she 
had conferred with Miss Gregory, and 
it was agreed to use the public library 
books on a regular teacher’s loan. 
This gave the teachers books, provid- 
ing that they pick them up and re- 
turn them to the library. With the 
coming of the library co-ordinator, 
excellent relations with the public li- 
brary have been maintained. Miss 
Schroether has visited schools and 
continued with whatever program 
she wished. The librarians in the 
area meet regularly in an effort to 
bring about library service for the 
entire community. 

As the various schools were sur- 
veyed, several bright spots appeared. 
Two junior high schools had well- 
organized, but budget-poor libraries. 
They had excellent librarians working 
under conditions that were not per- 
fect or desirable for the profession. 
One elementary school had done an 
excellent job, but other schools and 
school principals needed help. 

Several rooms of an old school 
building were used for establishing 
the new central library. Today, a 
year later, we occupy two rooms and 
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have libraries organized in five 
schools. The librarian’s plan evolved 
slowly, as school personnel had to be 
kept abreast of what was happening. 
Purchasing was done with utmost 
caution; one bad buy would have 
been tragic. Publishers who have cor- 
relations for their books were the first 
choice. Cadmus, Illinois Pupil Read- 
ing Service, Children’s Press, some 
First Books from Watts, and the 
social studies helps from Fideler were 
tangible proof that the library meant 
to get books close to curriculum 
needs. At a meeting with the teachers 
in each school building some of these 
books were displayed and the cor- 
relations explained. Here the librar- 
ian became one of the teaching group 
by speaking the teacher’s language. 
Following the theory that the poli- 
cies of a library should be formu- 
lated and written in order that there 
be a permanent foundation for the 
structure, such a plan was made. The 
administration read it and discussed 
it with school principals and librar- 
ians. Outside of minor changes, the 
over-all plan was approved. 


WAUKEGAN GRADE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PLAN 


In a school library program the 
first consideration is to teach children. 
The library supplies materials to 
teachers to help them teach the chil- 
dren and to the children to help 
them learn. The library does not 
operate as a separate institution with- 
in an institution, any more than the 
art department. It works as a depart- 
ment supplying materials for learn- 
ing; it works with the school, closely 
allied to the curriculum. It should 
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also be responsible for a program of 
instruction in the schools and for the 
mastery of certain library techniques 
and skills by the children. 

Library service for the grade 
schools in Waukegan is a very real 
need, but not impossible to supply. 
Maximum service would include a 
master librarian in every school who 
would work under a co-ordinator 
having an adequate budget; minimum 
service would consist of a mobile pro- 
gram. Since Waukegan is neither the 
richest nor the poorest city in the 
state, the library program should be 
maintained somewhere between maxi- 
mum and minimum service. 

The plan which I presented calls 
for a strong, adequate, expansive pro- 
gram that parallels the school sys- 
tem as nearly as possible. Each 
building is responsible for its library 
and the library co-ordinator and staff 
are responsible for servicing the 
school library needs of the teachers 
and children. The co-ordinator is 
responsible for the over-all service in 
the schools and the program for the 
children. She works closely with 
each principal and also with the li- 
brarian in each building. The co- 
ordinator and the librarians of the 
separate school buildings constitute 
the library staff. The physical frame- 
work is as follows: 


Staff. The staff consists of the co- 
ordinator of school libraries, librar- 
ians of the school libraries, part-time 
librarians, and teachers who may 
work part time in the library. 


Organization. Building libraries are 
to be established whenever possible. 
A central circulating collection is to 
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serve until building libraries are oper- 
ating on a reasonable level. This col- 
lection may be used by all schools in 
the district. No building will have 
shelving space to house all the books 
used in that school. The central col- 
lection will facilitate the use of books 
at all levels by all schools; it will pro- 
vide quick service for new school li- 
braries and will help those in transi- 
tion. 

There will be no classroom libraries 
as such. This does not mean a teach- 
er may not have his own collection of 
books in his room, but an organized 
building library will be much more 
useful for everyone. 

All teachers can borrow classroom 
collections from both the building 
and the central library. The loan 
period will be adjusted to the size of 
the collection. School delivery service 
will carry the books. Interbuilding 
circulation as well as intrabuilding 
circulation will be anticipated. 


Processing. There will be central 
cataloging, purchasing, and approval 
of all books added. Here I would 
suggest the pooling of the library 
staff during a time when they could 
do this work together. This proces- 
sing could be done during a six- 
weeks period in the summer. Then 
when school opens, the librarians’ 
time could be spent working with the 
teachers and children. 

Cataloging will be uniform. Collec- 
tions could be combined if necessary. 
Children moving from one school to 
another would have the same reading 
materials. 


Policy Rules for All Libraries. 
These rules include: (1) a co-ordi- 
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nator for all buildings; (2) Dewey 
decimal classification system and 
simplified cataloging; (3) circulating 
libraries with all collections set up to 
be loaned; and (4) no fines since the 
borrower is responsible for lost and 
damaged books. 

Five months after the plan was 
written, the Education Committee of 
the Board of Education was inter- 
ested in receiving a progress report. 
The report follows: 


REPORT TO THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


After working five months in your 
schools, surveying and studying the li- 
brary situation in each school, there are 


some statements I can make at this time. 


1. The distribution of books in the 
various buildings is very uneven; it is 
also uneven within the school. Often the 
books are not suitable for the children 
in the room. 


2. There is a strong feeling of owner- 


ship, guardianship, and _ protectiveness 
about these books. Teachers fear they 
will lose them; they also fear that the col- 
lections in each building will have to be 
shared or given up. There is considerable 
duplication in these books, and from a 
librarian’s point of view they are medi- 
ocre, out of date, and badly worn. I feel 
that little consideration should be given 
to them, as we attempt to initiate the li- 
brary program. If they are not removed, 
the fears of losing them will subside and 
the climate will be much better for 
initiating a library program. I think we 
cannot ignore this existing attitude, but 
must work around it. 


3. There is a need for a library edu- 
cation program throughout the schools. 


4. In my opinion some money has not 
been wisely spent and some of this un- 
wise spending has continued during this 
year. I feel attention should be given to 
this problem. 
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5. We have spent most of the $5,- 
000.00 allotted for books; we have cata- 
loged over one thousand titles. Most of 
them are in the schools, loaned to the 
teachers on a two month basis. Since 
Christmas we have circulated about three 
hundred books per week. There are 
books from the central collection in all 
schools but three. 

My suggestions for the library are: 
(1) continue for another year as we have 
this year and re-evaluate the program 
at that time; (2) increase the amount 
of money spent on books from the $1.25 
per pupil to $4.00 per pupil, which would 
still be below the recommended stand- 
ards; (3) evaluate the amount of money 
spent on reference books in all schools in- 
cluding the junior high school libraries to 
determine if reference materials have 
been over emphasized; (4) continue work 
on the building libraries already started 
or ready to be started, keeping in mind 
that we hope to have libraries in as 
many buildings as possible; (5) next 
year, 1960-1961, discuss a library educa- 
tion program in each of the established 
libraries; (6) have central purchasing of 
all books and library supplies, which will 
save money; (7) keep the library open 
during two months of the summer to 
serve schools and to process books; and 
(8) replace part-time help with full-time 
help. 


Instead of continuing under the 
present system for another year as 
the report suggested, the board asked 
that libraries in some of the schools 
be opened this year. Such action was 
in advance of our plans, but worth 
doing. In September, 1960, programs 
were started in three schools. Other 
schools have been asked to make 
suggestions and to be ready to put 
their programs into operation as soon 
as possible. This year will be one of 
learning for all concerned; it is just 
the beginning. 














More through Consolidation 





Southwestern Starts from Scratch 


HELEN LERITZ 


Librarian, Southwestern High School, 
Piasa, Illinois 


HE PRESENT Southwestern Jun- 

ior-Senior High School library 
was not exactly started from scratch 
because a collection of a sort did 
exist, in makeshift quarters, when this 
librarian came on the scene in Sep- 
tember, 1957. At that time the title 
“librarian” was by courtesy only, 
since my total training consisted of 
two semester hours of credit earned 
long ago in undergraduate days, and 
the care of the collection was an ex- 
tracurricular assignment along with 
teaching duties. 

The first thing to do was to learn 
how to be a librarian, and, since fam- 
ily responsibilities precluded summer 
school for a while, a start was made 
with the University of Wisconsin’s 
excellent noncredit correspondence 
course, “Library Methods for 
Teacher-Librarians.” This was 
enough to set the future librarian on 
fire, and was followed by other cor- 
respondence courses, all available ex- 
tension courses from the University 
of Illinois; and, finally, summers in 
the Graduate Library School at Ur- 


bana where the coveted degree is now 
within reach. 

All the time I was learning, I 
was using what I learned “hot off 
the griddle” in day-to-day library 
service in Southwestern High School. 
One of the reasons that library philos- 
ophy and principles were so well 
learned was that we had practically 
to repeat each course for the benefit 
of the superintendent, who required 
full justification for each $1.00 spent 
on the project. Thanks to his leader- 
ship and the co-operation of a dedi- 
cated, forward-looking school board, 
the library grew and is still growing. 

At librarians’ meetings my name 
tag reads “Southwestern High School, 
Piasa.” Everyone invariably asks, 
“Where on earth is that?” The best 
answer seems to be, “It’s the first 
school district north of Alton.” Actu- 
ally, Unit 9 lies mostly in the south- 
west corner of Macoupin County, and 
contains a sizable part of Jersey 
County. The main office is in Piasa, 
which is a very small gathering of 
dwellings at the C.B.&.Q. Railroad 
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crossing on Illinois Route 16. 

The district consists of five small 
population centers. None of the vil- 
lages exceeds 1,200 in number and 
two of them could be called hamlets. 
The surrounding area is rural and 
almost exclusively agricultural. 
Brighton, to the south, could be 
called a suburb of Alton, since a 
number of executives and workers in 
Alton industries have homes there. 

Our proudest possession is the large 
new junior-senior high school situated 
near the crossing of Illinois Route 16 
and U.S. Highway 67, equidistant 
from the population centers. Our 
“crossroads school” sits literally in 
the middle of the cornfields, since no 
dwelling or commercial building is 
within a mile of the door. It holds 
approximately 370 students in grades 
nine through twelve and 280 in grades 
seven and eight in a junior high wing. 
All the students arrive by bus and all 
teachers necessarily live some dis- 
tance away. 

Before the building was ready for 
occupancy, it seemed as if the exist- 
ing student body would rattle hollow- 
ly within its dimensions, but today 
every nook and cranny is filled and 
serving several purposes. The attrac- 
tive structure, architectually comple- 
mentary to the Illinois terrain, is a 
monument to the desire of the people 
in this community to give their chil- 
dren the best possible education. 

Before the formation of the school 
district, Brighton, Shipman, and Me- 
dora each had a small high school of 
its own. The combining of the three 
was engineered before the new build- 
ing was completed, so students of the 
newly formed high school district 
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waited out construction, packed in 
the old Medora High School build- 
ing, which was designed to hold one- 
third as many as were in it. There 
had been library collections in the 
three schools, and these had been 
transported in toto to the Medora cen- 
ter. Therefore the Southwestern High 
School library, on first view in 1957, 
was in a very “interesting” condition. 

When the time for moving into the 
new building finally loomed ahead, 
a count was taken which revealed 
over five thousand volumes in vari- 
ous states of repair, all of which 
would have to be examined and 
weeded. We were prepared to the 
extent of having finished a course in 
literature for adolescents, so that we 
had some idea of what was suitable 
and useful in a high school library 
and what was not. Still we looked 
forward to the actual weeding process 
with considerable misgiving. 

There were all kinds of books, in- 
cluding triple copies in many cases, 
one from each contributing school. 
There were generous donations from 
private collections, some _ inscribed 
“Merry Christmas to Daisy from 
Aunt Harriett.” There were rows upon 
rows of sample textbooks, many in 
English literature, and there was an 
adequate science collection for the 
years when America was not so in- 
volved in international affairs. There 
were some good items too: an elev- 
enth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and duplicate encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and atlases, 
which would serve as reference ma- 
terial that could be loaned out for 
overnight use. 

Our plan was to pack all books 
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which we did not consider suitable or 
useful for the new library in paper- 
board boxes, to be stored away in 
the district office basement in Piasa 
until such time as we had opportunity 
to look through them again. About 
half the collection found its way into 
boxes and they still await the review. 
Of the remaining, several crates were 
sent to the bindery and the rest were 
stacked on the floor of the new li- 
brary room. 

Two weeks before the start of 
school in 1958 we reported to organize 
the raw materials into a working li- 
brary. The new quarters were com- 
modious, light, airy, and full of prom- 
ise. Although the reading room was 
to serve as a study hall also, it looked 
adequate for the job and there was 
a double-door entrance from the halls 
on both sides. Twenty oblong, plas- 
tic-topped tables with three chairs to 
a side provided maximum seating for 
120 students. Since the chairs had to 
serve for a while as additional audi- 
torium seating, it was fortunate that 
some time passed before all of them 
were needed in the study hall. 

Fixed furnishings consisted of a 
double-decked sink with cabinets be- 
neath, two bulletin boards, and the 
book cases. The latter, fourteen in 
number, were of standard size, with 
adjustable shelving. The librarian’s 
desk was new, but a makeshift combi- 
nation of tables had to serve as a 
charging desk. A conference room 
with a glass wall for supervision from 
the library held one large library 
table and ten chairs. 

One student helper and the writer, 
in those ten days, accessioned, re- 
paired, cleaned, stamped, pocketed, 
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and shelved the piles of books so that 
they were organized for use, and the 
room looked like a library when 
school opened. We made no attempt 
to catalog at this time, as we planned 
to use the marked Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and to be- 
gin cataloging as soon as the circu- 
lation routines had become estab- 
lished. This plan failed to work out. 
Having had no experience in a similar 
situation, we did not know the impact 
an army of book-hungry students was 
going to make on our time and atten- 
tion that first year. 

Finally school was in session, in- 
cluding three classes for the librarian. 
When the students became accus- 
tomed to the schedule in a few days’ 
time, we made requests in the study 
halls for student librarians, and two 
were chosen for each period during 
the day. The student assistants were 
to begin with circulation work only, 
and were to relieve each other at their 
own convenience so that one was al- 
ways on duty throughout the school 
day. In addition we chose three 
shelfreaders and two reference book 
checkers who were to verify the lo- 
cation and condition of all of our 
reference books twice each day. 

Certain principles guided our poli- 
cies on student librarianship then, 
as they still do. First, the student’s 
own study time must be respected, 
and second, the students are re- 
quested to do only work that has 
learning value for them. We are not 
tempted, in spite of a tight financial 
situation, to have the students do 
work that paid clerical help should 
be doing. They may, however, do 
any kind of library work they want 
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to learn. Under this plan, time and 
interest produce remarkable results 
and we end each year with a student 
having experience and skill for the 
next semester. Third, we place no 
restrictions on grade levels and con- 
sider no previous antisocial histories 
as pertinent. If students volunteer, 
we find a place for them. If they do 
not work or if they decline scholas- 
tically we can always discharge them. 
We believe that in many cases a poor 
student can improve in the library 
atmosphere and that a troublemarker 
can turn out to be valuable help, 
especially one who is bored and has a 
high I.Q. We just do not prejudge 
on these matters. We try courteously 
to turn aside all advice on who is or 
is not fit for the job and let the stu- 
dents prove themselves. This, of 
course, makes life surprisingly inter- 
esting for the librarian, but we have 
seen no reason yet to change. 

A good esprit de corps has devel- 
oped. The students have formed a 
club and now make their own policies. 
We are pleased always to have a 
large proportion of honor society 
members in our group. In fact, the 
club includes representatives of every 
other organization existing in the 
school, including the Letterman’s 
Club and Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, and is about equally divided as to 
boys and girls. We are members of 
the South Central Area Student Li- 
brarian’s Association, hold offices in 
it, and, in 1959, were host school to 
the spring meeting. 

For most of the students in Unit 9, 
the high school provides the only 
library services available. Other li- 
braries are nonexistent here with the 
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exception of a small public library 
in Brighton which does not attempt 
special services for children and 
young people. Circulation was fast 
and heavy, but required considerable 
guidance without a card catalog. 
Since we could not have classes in li- 
brary use, we had to rely on the 
faculty to help teach it in connection 
with units involving library materials. 
Signs, labels, and the Peabody teach- 
ing posters helped also, as learning 
by using became the accepted way. 
In solving reference problems, what 
we did not have we borrowed from 
the State Library, from co-operative 
public and college libraries, and from 
other sources. 

We pieced out our slim periodical 
list with back numbers begged from 
affluent subscribers, and maintained 
a file of thirty periodicals: Then we 
started a Reader’s Guide service, 
which proved particularly useful in 
social science subject areas. Student 
librarians learned to use the Reader’s 
Guide themselves, taught their class- 
mates, and it was not long before new 
shelves had to be built in the stack 
room to accommodate the growing 
periodical file. 

The condition of our magazines 
sometimes draws comment because 
they are well-thumbed but unmarked, 
untorn, and have the original covers. 
We do not use protective covering 
but do re-inforce the magazines with 
tape, staples, and liquid plastic to last 
out current use; with these aids the 
magazines stay in usable condition 
for reference service. We have pre- 
sented the idea that the hundredth 
reader has as much right to a clean 
magazine as the first, considering 
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normal wear, of course. Sometimes 
a student, however, will clip an ad- 
vertisement or a cartoon. We make 
quite an effort to find the offender 
and make him or her replace the cut 
material. If Field and Stream dis- 
appears there are no further issues 
put out until it is returned, and it 
usually finds its way back. We do 
have to watch the popular magazines. 

Somewhat similar action is used to 
recover lost books. Occasionally some 
enterprising student will appropriate 
a volume so that he will be sure to 
get his assignment. When the loss is 
discovered it is immediately made 
known to everyone, over the loud 
speaker if necessary. Then everyone 
becomes a detective and it is not long 
before the book is returned. The 
emphasis is always on getting the 
book back and never on who took it, 
but the offender is likely to be un- 
popular for several days if others 
need the material. We realize that 
favorable attitudes concerning the 
common use of public property grow 
more quickly in a school with a con- 
genial student body such as ours and 
that the necessary morale involves 
the whole school, not just the library! 

During the first year we bought 
basic reference books and inched 
ahead on filling out our collection 
of classics and standard works. We 
believe that it is quite fair to lure 
the reader (and antireader) in any 
way that works, so we have a sprink- 
ling of extremely popular books 
which may be of lesser literary 
quality. 

The dictionary catalog was started 
by matching our collection with the 
Wilson check list. When books were 
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not cataloged by Wilson numbers, 
we searched for L.C. card numbers. 
A sizable portion of the library, about 
750 volumes, remains uncataloged. 
We are whittling this portion down 
by hand cataloging when we have 
time. 

Eventually the beautiful building 
showed a tendency to burst at its 
seams, especially in the section used 
by junior-high students. The time 
came to plan for more efficient use of 
space. If the junior-high students 
were to be assigned to the study hall, 
it seemed like a good opportunity to 
expand library services to include 
them, and the move was carried out 
in the summer of 1960. The weeding 
process was applied this time to their 
collection of about one thousand 
volumes. Additional purchasing and 
processing was done and the car- 
penters could hardly keep up with the 
necessity for more shelf space. Now 
all available wall space has been filled 
with shelves. Volumes of special jun- 
ior-high interest are marked with a 
“J” in addition to the call number; 
this is not a restriction but an indi- 
cation of grade level. The books are 
shelved in Dewey order with the high 
school collection. 

At present we are offering circula- 
tion, reference, bibliography, and 
periodical file services to 650 students 
and twenty-five teachers, and can ac- 
commodate groups up to ten who 
come from classes to the conference 
room. We have problems of course, 
which are mainly financial (a $1.75 
per student budget) and lack of help 
(one part-time librarian and no 
clerk). 

We have something for everyone, of 
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course, but one of our major con- 
cerns is to increase learning oppor- 
tunities for the brightest students. 
An adequate library is an important 
factor in enabling them to follow in- 
terests in subjects of their own choos- 
ing. We have been consciously try- 
ing in the past few years to build up 
the science collection, particularly 
for them. Last year we were able to 
buy much good material by including 
a library rider with the request for 
National Education Defense Act 
funds for our science program, and 
this year we are recipients of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science traveling 
science collection. If independent 
study becomes in the future accepted 
procedure for talented students, our 
boys and girls will have a good start, 
since we already have several who 
are interested in such subjects as 
astronomy, archaeology, genetics, and 
political science. These students by 
the way happen to be those who are 
closest to the books—library assist- 
ants. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
the Southwestern High School library 
is its quick growth. I do not believe 
that the local board or administration 
planned for this scope of operation in 
the beginning because of limited 
funds. Books continue to arrive in 
high stacks, the shelves crawl like 
fast-growing ivy around the walls, 
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and the supplies for cleaning, repair- 
ing, and processing are eaten up at an 
alarming rate, financially speaking; 
and the boys and girls do more read- 
ing, become more interested in 
scholarships, and go to college after 
graduation in ever-increasing num- 
bers. 

There is room for continued 
growth. We serve adults whenever re- 
quested, and hope to involve the en- 
tire community so that all can have 
library service. We could begin by 
serving our scattered elementary 
schools by bookmobile, and we could 
keep the bookmobile in operation 
throughout the summer. In time per- 
haps we could figure out some way to 
get the necessary additional funds to 
provide year-long service to the en- 
tire community. This may involve 
tapping existing township revenue 
possibilities, or expansion and con- 
solidation of other public libraries 
in the county. There is certainly no 
reason for any mother to say as one 
did to me this summer, “I just don’t 
know where to get books for my little 
ones during vacation. They love to 
read, but I can’t find books for them. 
By the way do you have anything I 
would like?” 

A community with good library 
services has a good heart for a good 
life, and that is what we want for 
Southwestern High School. 











Working with the Faculty for Quality Education 





The Library and the Science 
Department 


LILLIAN BOULA 


Librarian, Proviso East High School, 
Maywood, Illino:: 


NSTITUTE DAY. What a variety of 
reactions from those two words! 
At Proviso, we have run the gamut 
of visits to schools and industry; of 
programs with outside speakers; of 
workshops; and lately, a combina- 
tion of outside speakers and work 
on curriculum development. During 
our last Institute Day, February 29, 
1960, the elementary and secondary 
teachers of the district met in the 
auditorium for two addresses in the 
morning and then reported to their 
own schools for curriculum work in 
the afternoon. Teachers who have 
been adverse to some of the activity 
were pleased to have time to work 
on their curriculum problems, and 
also have the joy of putting some 
of this practical work to use. 
Although library inventory was 
started for the year (we do have to 
account for approximately 22,000 
volumes), the library and staff were 
available to the groups of teachers 
who were working from three de- 
partments. 
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REPORT OF JOINT SCIENCE-LIBRARY 
MEETING 


The largest group at the meeting 
involved the school librarians and 
the science teachers of general sci- 
ence and biology. On a U-shaped 
table were approximately three hun- 
dred books. All of the titles were se- 
lected from the bibliography for high 
schools issued by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. Each ‘Science Department 
member had a marked copy of the 
bibliography, giving the library’s 
holdings, which included over one 
half of the titles listed. Many titles 
were in circulation, but those remain- 
ing made quite a display. 

In a previous joint meeting, in 
March, 1957, the mechanics of li- 
brary usage were discussed and ex- 
plained. At that time, the following 
topics were covered: (1) present or- 
ganization allows for class or indi- 
vidual use; (2) the library extends 
use; (3) faculty makes suggestions 
for book selection. “People of Sci- 
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ence,” a list that was started by a 
retired teacher and revised many 
times since, was distributed. Another 
bibliography, one which has the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest co- 
ordinated bibliography, made for 
zoology and English, was brought to 
the attention of the group. But the 
main purpose of the meeting was not 
to look at past accomplishments, but 
to try to work toward the future. 
Real progress is seldom made with- 
out experimentation. Two of our ex- 
periments with science materials led 
to a form, “Analysis of a Science 
Book.” The mechanics of this ex- 
periment involved a truckload of li- 
brary books (with cards) pertaining 
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to the unit of work in general sci- 
ence. The truck was brought to the 
classroom, where each student chose 
a book. There was to be no book re- 
port, and the book was not to be 
read completely before the summary 
was made. In other words, the stu- 
dent was to find certain information 
within the book, note his reaction in 
less than two minutes on the brows- 
ing sheet form, and go on to another 
book. In the sampling, some students 
found science books upon which they 
will make a book report at a later 
date. Reading range varied from the 
fifth to the twelfth grade. The values 
were many-fold: (1) made student 
and teacher aware of library mate- 





Lillian Boula, Librarian, and Lloyd Lundberg and R. Kuster, of the Science Department, 
review some of the many science books available at Proviso East High School Library. 
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rials available to them in the unit 
being studied, regarding depth and 
breadth of subject as well as reading 
level; (2) gave students practice in 
browsing and selecting materials for 
their own learning; (3) acquainted 
students with the experts in the field 
of science (or the particular unit of 
study); (4) made students aware that 
opinions about the value of the book 
are available in the library from book 
reviews, and the main idea of the 
book can be gleaned from the preface 
and the reviews; and (5) through 
the enthusiastic report, stimulated 
the interest of the other students and 
thus expanded the horizons of 
reading. 

Another phase of this project was 
carried on in a different way. The 
students met in the library and each 
was given two mimeographed sheets, 
one containing encyclopedic refer- 
ences, the other, library holdings of 
magazines indexed in Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature. The distri- 
bution of the “Analysis of a Science 
Book” form had been made in class 
and explained before the class met 
in the library. A talk was given by 
the librarian to the biology class, 
covering the following: (1) encyclo- 
pedias, (2) dictionaries, (3) year- 
books of encyclopedias, (4) Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature, (5) 
card catalog subject headings, and 
(6) evaluation of books in collections. 
A copy of the outline of the talk was 
given to each person in the class. 
This was a kind of a grand tour of 
the sources of science literature. The 
students made reports in class later, 
either on the analysis-of-a-book 
form, or an extra credit report. 
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As a result of this joint meeting, 
another science teacher brought his 
classes into the library to find the 
materials available from all sources 
on the unit being studied: mussels, 
starfish, and worms. Thus, the cir- 
culating collection was available to 
the students as well as the reference 
and magazine collection. Also the 
coverage was for part of a unit of 
general science. Both teachers and 
students enjoyed discovering books 
and information. 

Nathan Grier Parke III says, 
“There are, after all, only two major 
tasks in studying science. One is 
learning the terminology. The other 
is learning the laws that relate the 
concepts . . . Reading and composi- 
tion are closely correlated skills. The 
average technical graduate is woe- 
fully lacking in both.’ 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS USE THE 
LIBRARY 


Other departments in the school 
have worked with the library in vary- 
ing degrees of curriculum use. As 
most school librarians know, the Eng- 
lish and Social Science Departments 
usually have a long history of rather 
intensive library use. We have been 
fortunate not only in having these 
traditionally interested departments, 
but also the very active Science and 
Commercial Departments co-ordinat- 
ing use of the library with their 
courses. Sometimes individual teach- 
ers work out a program with the li- 
brary, but the department as a whole 
does not become involved. This hap- 


1 Parke, Nathan Grier, III, Guide to the Litera- 
ture of Mathematics and Physics (New York: 
Dover, 1958.) 
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pened in the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment with a program which ended 
when the teacher left. Our Home Eco- 
nomics Department has not had a 
program as a department, but various 
teachers have started and dropped 
programs. Sometimes a new course in 
the departmental curriculum will 
give the impetus to orient the teacher 
to the instructional materials avail- 
able for that course. Our Art De- 
partment has offered a course in the 
humanities which is taking this di- 
rection. This year also, a music ap- 
preciation course will have co-ordi- 
nated its units with library references. 

Thus, the kind of a program that 
is developing with the Science De- 
partment as described here has had 
many counterparts in the rest of the 
curriculum. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EDUCATES FOR 
THE FUTURE 


John Cobb says, “The truth is that 
we face a peculiar problem today—a 
problein with which no civilization 
has ever before tried to deal. Human 
knowledge is expanding so fast that 
the educational system—the schools 
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and colleges and the graduate schools 
—can’t keep pace with it. Research 
has outrun teaching—to the point 
where the whole system of training 
a new generation to carry on the 
work of the old is threatened with 
breakdown . . . We must find a way 
to teach more in less time and, more 
important, to teach methods of’ ap- 
proaching a problem rather than pre- 
fabricated answers to problems that 
no longer exist . . . The assignment 
that public education faces .. . is to 
carry each child as far as possible 
toward an understanding of this fas- 
cinating, terrifying world in which 
we live—and to equip each one to 
make as much of a contribution as 
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he can.. 


Even though we realize committee 
work is valuable, arranging for meet- 
ing times is always frustrating. The 
use of Institute Day for this science 
departmental work was very encour- 
aging—and as they say at the end 
of the travel folder, “you wend your 
way homeward, tired, but happy!” 


2Cobb, John, in speech to House of Delegates 
of the New York State Teachers Association, 


Rochester, New York, December, 1959. 














Working with Students for Quality Education 





Extempore Speaking Program 
at Geneseo 


JEAN E. GILBORNE 
Librarian, Geneseo Senior High School 


seam SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
really makes use of its maga- 
zines. Not only do most of the stu- 
dents write one or more long themes 
for which they use the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature and 
back issues of magazines, but two- 
thirds of the students spend about 
six weeks on “extemp.” 

Each year about Thanksgiving 
time the history teachers hand the 
librarian a list of fifteen topics of 
current interest. With the able as- 
sistance of her senior student helpers 
and the Reader’s Guide, she prepares 
a bibliography listing five or six good 
articles on each topic. Particularly 
in the case of controversial subjects, 
an effort is made to get different 
points of view. In addition students 
are instructed in all cases to read 
current magazines and newspapers. 

About the first Monday in Decem- 
ber and every day thereafter for two 
or three weeks, the history classes 
are scheduled to meet in the library. 
All magazines listed in the biblio- 
graphy have been put on reserve 
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behind the desk and are to circulate 
during the period. During the last 
period of the day they may be 
checked out overnight. Students have 
all been given copies of the bibli- 
ography and must ask at the desk 
for the particular magazines they 
wish. 

With forty-eight students in the 
room, each eager to get at his work, 
it is necessary to limit the number 
at the desk to four at any one time. 
Checking magazines in and out al- 
ways keeps two or three student as- 
sistants busy. 

Each individual student is ex- 
pected to take notes as he reads on 
each of the fifteen topics. When the 
majority of the students in a class 
have completed their reading, stu- 
dents draw numbers to determine 
their order of speaking. Students 
draw three numbers representing top- 
ics from which they choose the sub- 
ject on which they wish to speak. 
They are then allowed about thirty 
minutes in which to prepare a three- 
minute speech on the chosen topic. 
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Each day the students decide on the 
best speaker. Later these best speak- 
ers appear in the classroom finals. 
From each class, two or three ad- 
vance to quarter finals. From these, 
three advance to semifinals. Then 
three are chosen for the finals. Ex- 
cept for the finals, faculty members 
are judges. 

The finals are held in the evening, 
and everyone interested is invited to 
attend. The judges are local lawyers, 
judges, or otherwise qualified towns- 
people. The winner becomes the 
school’s representative in other con- 
tests in extempore speech. 

The magazine which covers most 
of the topics comprehensively is 
U. S. News and World Report. Some- 
times Current History devotes a 
whole issue to one topic. The better 
students soon find that although the 
section of the Sunday New York 
Times labeled “News of the Week in 
Review” is not included in the bibli- 
ography, it proves to be one of the 
most objective and comprehensive 
sources of information available. 
Newsweek and Time often prove to 
be disappointments since the articles 
are usually too short to provide any 
background information. The Re- 
porter fails in the same respect. 

The average or poor student usually 
finds Senior Scholastic has articles 
which give him background enough 
so that he can gain some understand- 
ing of the subject. Life often has ar- 
ticles which bear on the topic, but 
these for some reason never prove 
popular with the students. Occasion- 
ally students use articles in such 
magazines as Atlantic, Business 
Week, Christian Century, New York 
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Times Magazine, Rotarian, Saturday 
Evening Post, Saturday Review, and 
Vital Speeches. 

The list of topics for the current 
year has not yet been released at 
this writing, but the following was 
the list for 1959-1960: (1) What part 
does Germany play in the world’s 
divided camps? (2) What does the 
future hold for Soviet-American re- 
lations? (3) Will India fall to Com- 
munist domination? (4) Will Asia 
surpass the Western powers? (5) Has 
the United Nations been sidetracked 
by personal diplomacy? (6) Does the 
future of agriculture depend on gov- 
ernment aid? (7) What does outer 
space exploration mean to the world? 
(8) Should the government exercise 
more control over labor? (9) Will 
France give up Algeria? (10) 1960 
Presidential race, who will run? (11) 
What should be done to curb juve- 
nile delinquency? (12) What is 
America’s biggest domestic problem? 
(13) What does the future hold for 
Great Britain? (14) Is inflation con- 
trollable? (15) Is Castro another 
Hitler? 

This program was instituted in 
Geneseo by Don Holley, who taught 
history and speech for fifteen years 
beginning about 1942. Mr. Holley is 
at present with the laboratory school 
in Colorado State College at Greeley. 
He has been succeeded by Marvin 
Kleinau, one of his former students. 
Both men are graduates of Illinois 
State Normal University. Mr. Holley 
is the author of a book, Extempore 
Speaking, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

The student body appreciates the 
part played by the student library as- 
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sistants in the program as witnessed 
by the fact that for two or three 
years, the Library Club has received 
the Tip of the Hat award given each 
week to an outstanding individual or 
group that has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the school. 

From an educational point of view 
this study of extempore speaking by 
all students enrolled in history classes 
serves several purposes. To the stu- 
dents who assist in the preparation 
of the bibliography it offers an op- 
portunity for a meaningful use of the 
Reader’s Guide. They are apt to ob- 
tain a much broader view of the par- 
ticular topic assigned to them than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The average student who takes his 
work seriously is given an awaken- 
ing as to what is going on in the 
world about him. By Christmas time 
many of our students are much bet- 
ter informed on world affairs than 
the average adult citizens. Naturally 
those students whose parents are defi- 
nitely prejudiced are not likely to 
make radical changes in their own 
thinking, but at least they have been 
exposed to some unbiased opinions 
on controversial subjects. 

Even those students who do not 
do all their own reading but depend 
for some of their notes on their more 
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ambitious mates are forced to orga- 
nize their own thinking enough so 
that they can speak for three min- 
utes with the aid of very few notes. 
Every student learns to stand on his 
own two feet and express himself 
regarding some matter of national 
importance. Since most of the topics 
are stated as questions, the student 
is expected to find an answer and be 
able to justify his conclusion in the 
light of the facts at his disposal. 

Although, as is always the case, 
some students do the minimum 
amount of work, it is to be hoped 
that a large number of students gain 
lasting value from their classroom 
experience in extempore speech. 

So far as the Library Club is con- 
cerned, “extempore” serves as a kind 
of initiation. Anyone who has sur- 
vived the ordeal is truly qualified 
as a member. Afterwards the group 
seems much more closely knit. 

To the student assistants, “extem- 
pore” in some ways is a bit of a 
worry. They dread to see it come. 
They are glad when it is over, but 
they would not miss it for anything. 
The fast pace makes life exciting for 
a time, but when it is all over, they 
put the magazines back where they 
were, and the library once more as- 
sumes its normal pace—at least until 
research themes come along. 








Instructional Materials Handbook 





Instructional Materials 
for Effective Teaching 


VERNE STOCKMAN* 


Director, Audio-Visual Center, 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 


TNHE TERM “quality education” 
has been used and abused in 
much the same manner as the term 
“progressive education” was used a 
decade or two ago. Galen Jones at 
the Illincis Curriculum Conferences 
raised the question: “is quality in 
education a matter of performance 
or a matter of curriculum or both?”? 
By whatever method the terms are 
defined ultimately, the individual 
student—his experiences, his inter- 
ests, and needs—must be considered. 
The efforts of the entire school sys- 
tem from custodian to administrator, 
including librarian and audio-visual 
director, must be directed to the in- 
dividual needs of each student. The 
tremendous expansion of school-age 
population has made this problem 
more important and infinitely more 
difficult. Ways to provide the mate- 
rials, such as books, films, filmstrips, 


* Dr. Stockman is Chairman of the Instructional 
Materials Committee, Illinois Curriculum Program. 


1 Jones, Galen. “‘Trends and Issues in Secondary 
Education.”’ Proceedings of Curriculum Conferences 
held at Pere Marquette State Park, 1959-1960— 
State of Illinois—Office of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, George Wilkins, Springfield. 
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pictures, etc., on an individual or 
small group basis become more im- 
portant if understandings are to be 
developed in schools and community 
life. 

The term “instructional materials 
center” has been used by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Illinois to mean a centralized lo- 
cation for materials, a place where 
these services can be provided on a 
one-stop basis. Instructional mate- 
rials would include printed materials 
such as textbooks, tradebooks, and 
paperbacks, as well as those often 
classified as audio-visual materials— 
the films, filmstrips, and recordings. 
More recently teacher-made mate- 
rials—radio and educational televi- 
sion—have been added. 

The libraries have been well es- 
tablished in Illinois schools for many 
years. Those in charge of school li- 
braries have been required to have 
specialized training. The audio-visual 
specialist was a later addition to the 
teaching staff when educational films 
and filmstrips were accepted as learn- 
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ing tools. In most of the schools in 
Illinois the librarian and the audio- 
visual director operate separate pro- 
grams. James D. Finn, President of 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association, has indicated that the 
argument over terminology is aca- 
demic. He feels the machine age or 
technological age is upon us and that 
we must learn to live with these 
various machines. “Technology —is 
more than invention—more than ma- 
chines. It is a process and a way of 
thinking. The machines must be 
made to serve the proper objectives 
of education.”” The human being 
must be central in the learning 
process. 

Joint committees of librarians and 
audio-visual specialists in a state- 
ment prepared in 1958 said, “Each 
type of material has a unique contri- 
bution to make to the educational 
process. Some materials will be more 
effective in one teaching or learning 
objective. There is not basic com- 
petition among instructional mate- 
Tials.”” 

Probably of more importance than 
any other single factor is the phil- 
osophy of the person or persons in 
charge of the separate or the com- 
bined programs. If that person sub- 
scribes to a philosophy of providing 
for service to the learner, the title 
of the program in a school is not of 


*Finn, James D. “Technology and the Instruc- 
tional Process,’”’ Audio-Visual Communications Re- 
view, VIII, No. 1 (Winter 1960). 

3A statement prepared by the Joint AASL- 
ACRL-DAVI Committee and approved in 1958 by 
the Executive Boards of the participating organi- 
zations. The three professional organizations repre- 
sented on the Joint Committee are the American 
Association of School Librarians and the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries both divi- 
sions of ALA and the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Association. 
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major importance. It is vitally im- 
portant, however, that the many re- 
sources of books, films, community 
studies, etc., be made easily avail- 
able when needed, with all the ad- 
ministrative assistance and support 
possible. 

In the fall of 1959, Woodson 
Fishback, Director of the Illinois 
Curriculum Program, suggested that 
George T. Wilkins, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, ap- 
point a committee to prepare a hand- 
book on instructional materials. Six- 
teen representative librarians, audio- 
visual directors, curriculum directors, 
school administrators, and members 
of the State Superintendent’s Office 
were appointed. One of the first tasks 
of the committee was to agree on 
the kind of program to recommend 
to Illinois schools. Compromises and 
adjustments were necessary to bring 
together the many divergent view- 
points of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

A tentative outline of twelve chap- 
ters for the handbook has been pre- 
pared. Writing teams have organized 
the content of the various chapters 
and are now in the process of writ- 
ing the handbook. It is expected that 
the handbook will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the fall of 1961. 

It is hoped that the committee will 
recommend that school administra- 
tors will plan to hold school-wide or 
county-wide workshops to help 
teachers plan for using the handbook 
and interpreting the programs for the 
schools of Illinois. Unless this is done 
the efforts of this fine group of edu- 
cators who prepared the handbook 
will not be of maximum value. 








“Prestige through Service’”’ 








What Would We Do 
without Them? 


IRENE AINSWORTH 
Librarian, Jacksonville High School 


OVW WOULD we do with- 
out them?” 

“I never would have time to get 
the new books cataloged if they 
didn’t take care of the desk and 
shelve the books.” 

“I couldn’t run my library with- 
out thern.” 

Comments such as these are heard 
whenever a group of school librar- 
ians get together. To whom are we 
referring? Why, student librarians 
of course! No librarian or teacher- 
librarian, who has had student librar- 
ians to care for the many routine du- 
ties that consume so much of a busy 
librarian’s valuable time needs to be 
sold on their worth. 

The numerous articles on student 
librarians that have appeared in li- 
brary literature in recent years have 
made us conscious of our responsi- 
bility for seeing that our young li- 
brarians receive work experience that 
has real meaning and educational 
value. Librarians are conscientiously 
trying to see that their assistants do 
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work that has educational and social 
value so that they will not be accused 
of pupil exploitation; yet some of our 
most sincere and dedicated school 
librarians are neglecting a very im- 
portant phase of their assistants’ 
training. While more progressive li- 
brarians are recognizing that student 
librarians are good prospects for be- 
coming tomorrow’s school librarians, 
too large a number are allowing the 
vocational values in library work ex- 
perience to go unnoticed and un- 
announced. With more and more 
schools being constructed, we must 
interest more boys and girls in li- 
brarianship as a career. Membership 
in our state organization, the Illinois 
Student Librarians’ Association, is an 
excellent way to create and stimulate 
this interest. 

Although our state organization is 
more than three years old, I dis- 
covered, while serving as cochairman 
of the Committee on Student Librar- 
ians of the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians, that a number of 
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school librarians, especially in the un- 
organized areas of Illinois, either did 
not know that such an organization 
existed or had only a vague idea of its 
purposes and activities. 

At the expense of being repetitious, 
I would like to summarize the history 
of this important new librarians’ or- 
ganization and discuss its purposes, 
its accomplishments, and its values 
for both the student and the adult 
school librarian. 

For several years a state-wide or- 
ganization for student librarians of 
Illinois was the dream of some of our 
more progressive librarians. Then 
these librarians began to discuss it 
over cokes and coffee with their 
friends. Next, groups began to discuss 
it quite informally as they visited be- 
tween sessions at the annual confer- 
ences of the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians. 

Finally in the spring of 1953 at the 
Bloomington Spring Conference, one 
discussion group had as its topic, 
“The Student Assistant Organiza- 
tion.” At the close of the discussion 
period, a vote was taken to see how 
many there favored the establishment 
of a state organization for student 
librarians. The result was three votes 
against, while all the other votes were 
for the idea. In the spring of 1956 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Student Librarians of IASL sent a 
questionnaire concerning their interest 
in a state-wide organization to 130 
schools. The results seemed to show 
that there was enough interest 
throughout the state to form a state 
student librarians’ organization. 

The first conference on the pro- 
posed state-wide organization of stu- 
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dent librarians was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on April 28, 1956. 
Kay Taylor, chairman of the Stu- 
dent Librarians of East Central IIli- 
nois, a group of student librarians 
which had been organized and hold- 
ing annual meetings for several years, 
presided. This conference was at- 
tended by nineteen students repre- 
senting four regional groups: Black- 
hawk, Whiteside County, the Deca- 
tur-Bloomington area, and the East 
Central Illinois group. Mildred 
Nickel, then with the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Viola James, from the University of 
Illinois Library School, and Eunice 
Speer, from the Illinois State Normal 
University Library School, attended 
in an advisory capacity. Several in- 
terested school librarians from the 
four regions were also in attendance. 
The group discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of a state-wide or- 
ganization. The advantages of strong 
regional groups as opposed to a state- 
wide organization were considered. 
At the conclusion of the discussion 
period, the group felt that a strong 
state organization would strengthen 
rather than overwhelm the regional 
groups. So those present decided to 
organize a state executive council to 
be composed of a president, the adult 
librarian from the president’s school, 
a vice-president, and one representa- 
tive from each organized area or reg- 
ion throughout the state of Illinois. 
The student librarians from Sterling 
High School were chosen to draft a 
state constitution, and a temporary 
executive council from the regions 
represented was set up. 

The first temporary executive coun- 
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cil meeting was held at Illinois State 
Normal University on October 6, 
1956. Its purpose was to adopt a 
state constitution. As the proposed 
constitution was presented by the 
Sterling student librarians, each ar- 
ticle was thoroughly discussed, re- 
worded, changed, and amended be- 
fore it was adopted. 

The students were very careful to 
see that each article of the constitu- 
tion said exactly what they wanted it 
to say. As the time was running out, 
Vella Fadden, librarian at Sterling 
High School, invited the group to 
come to Sterling to work on the pro- 
posed by-laws. 

The group reconvened at Sterling 
on November 3, 1956, to adopt the 
by-laws. The same careful considera- 
tion was given to the writing of the 
by-laws as had been given to the 
framing of the constitution. The first 
permanent officers were elected, and 
the first committees were appointed 
before the meeting was adjourned. 

The first Delegate Assembly was 
held at Blue Island on February 23, 
1957. This meeting was attended by 
ninety-one voting delegates represent- 
ing thirty-seven schools. The new 
constitution and by-laws were read 
and discussed, and officers for the 
next year were elected. The first 
Executive Council meeting was held 
at Decatur High School on October 
19, 1957. The 1958 Executive Council 
meeting was held at the Jacksonville 
High School, and the 1959 meeting, 
at the Hoopeston High School. 

The 1958 Delegate Assembly was 
held on the University of Illinois 
campus; the campus of Illinois State 
Normal University was the setting 
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for the 1959 meeting; while the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Student Librarians’ Association, an 
open meeting which could be at- 
tended by all student librarians whose 
schools were state members, was held 
at Bradley University, Peoria, May 
7, 1960. The 1961 Delegate Assembly 
will be held at Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb. 

The four presidents of I.S.L.A. 
have been Kay Taylor, of Urbana 
High School, Donna Bessant, of Gen- 
eseo Senior High School, Pat Crow- 
croft, of Jacksonville High School, 
and Suzan Cleveland, of Hoopeston 
High School. The 1960-1961 presi- 
dent is Mark Boultinghouse, of Rock- 
ridge High School at Taylor Ridge. 

The purposes of I.S.L.A. as stated 
in the constitution are: (1) to ex- 
change ideas about library science; 
(2) to learn more about books and 
authors through the activities of the 
association; (3) to help students learn 
the value of books for education and 
pleasure; (4) to give the student li- 
brary staffs prestige in their schools; 
(5) to give insight into library work 
as a vocation; (6) to unite student li- 
brarians under the same goals and 
aims; (7) to develop leadership, per- 
sonality, and good citizenship; (8) 
to promote good friendship between 
librarians and student librarians; and 
(9) to aid in the organization of 
regional associations. The motto of 
the association is “Prestige through 
Service.” 

Since only a limited number of stu- 
dents can hold office in the state or- 
ganization, smaller groups have been 
organized into regionals which in turn 
affiliate with the I.S.L.A. Sometimes 
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only one county comprises a regional 
group, and sometimes as many as 
fourteen counties unite to form the 
regional group. The regional groups, 
since they are smaller than the state 
group, eliminate the necessity for 
traveling long distances, give the stu- 
dents an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted, and present an occa- 
sion when student librarians can dis- 
cuss common problems or problems 
that are peculiar to a given area. 
Strong regional groups are the stones 
upon which the state organization 
has been built. 

At the close of the 1959-1960 school 
year there were twelve organized 
areas: Blackhawk, consisting of Mer- 
cer, Henry, and Rock Island coun- 
ties; Rock River, consisting of White- 
side, Jo Daviess, Stephenson, DeKalb, 
Winnebago, Carroll, Ogle, and Lee 
counties; Du Page, consisting of Du 
Page County; East Central, consist- 
ing of Piatt, Vermilion, Champaign, 
Iroquois, Ford, and Kankakee coun- 
ties; Central, consisting of Macon, 
Mason, McLean, De Witt, Logan, 
Tazewell, and Woodford counties; 
Western, consisting of Henderson, 
Knox, Warren, McDonough, and Ful- 
ton counties; South Central, consist- 
ing of Cass, Calhoun, Greene, Ma- 
coupin, Menard, Morgan, Sangamon, 
and Scott counties; Mid-State, con- 
sisting of Bond, Shelby, Fayette, 
Christian, and Montgomery counties; 
Southeastern, consisting of Crawford, 
Lawrence, Richland, Clay, Wayne, 
Edwards, Wabash, White, and Jasper 
counties; Catholic Association, which 
has no set boundaries such as other 
regional areas have but is composed 
of parochial schools throughout the 
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state; South Suburban, consisting of 
part of Cook and all of Will county; 
and the newest regional group, South- 
ern, which was organized last Febru- 
ary 6, when seventy-eight persons 
representing nineteen schools met at 
the Murphysboro High School. Suzan 
Cleveland, State President, and Mrs. 
Mary Messner, State Sponsor, were 
present to help with the organization 
of the new area. Perry, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Jackson, Williamson, Sa- 
line, Gallatin, Hardin, Pope, Johnson, 
Union, Alexander, Pulaski, and Mas- 
sac counties comprise this group. 
Much credit goes to Mrs. Emma 
Hough, librarian at the Murphysboro 
High School, and to Frank Putnam, 
student at Murphysboro, reporter of 
I.S.L.A., 1959-1960, and Second Vice- 
President, 1960-1961, for the success- 
ful organization of the new region. 

There still remain four unorganized 
areas: the northeast third of the state 
with the exception of Du Page 
County and the southern half of Cook 
County, the seven counties surround- 
ing Charleston, the five counties in 
the Quincy-Pittsfield area, and the 
nine counties between the South Cen- 
tral and Southern regions. There is 
some interest among the librarians in 
the Quincy-Pittsfield area in organiz- 
ing a regional group there. It is 
hoped that it will become our newest 
organized area in 1960-1961. 

At the close of the 1959-1960 school 
year there were eighty-nine state 
member schools. Suzan Cleveland, 
our retiring state president, devised 
membership certificates which were 
sent to all state member schools along 
with certification forms for the voting 
delegates at the spring Delegate As- 
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sembly which was held as a part of 
the meeting at Bradley University 
last May. 

The I.S.L.A. was especially hon- 
ored in having Suzan chosen as a 
delegate to the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in Washington, D. C. 
Only eleven students from the vari- 
ous states in the Union were selected 
to attend. 

Why should student librarians be- 
long to the Illinois Student Librar- 
ians’ Association? What benefits are 
to be derived from state membership? 

In the first place it is an excellent 
opportunity for student librarians to 
become acquainted with other stu- 
dents from various parts of the state 
in a friendly noncompetitive atmos- 
phere. 

Secondly, students who have at- 
tended state meetings come back to 
their library with a new enthusiasm 
for and a greater pride in their work. 
Talking shop is as prevalent among 
student librarians as it is among adult 
librarians. The exchange of ideas and 
how-to-do-it schemes are very bene- 
ficial. To be able to show his fellow 
workers how to do better or in less 
time a necessary routine gives a stu- 
dent librarian a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

State membership helps the hard- 
working, but too often little-appreci- 
ated student librarians gain prestige 
in their school and community. 

Here, too, is an excellent opportun- 
ity to interest students in librarian- 
ship as a career. Not only do they 
have an opportunity to visit college 
and university libraries, but they also 
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meet and talk with outstanding li- 
brarians from all kinds of libraries as 
well as with those concerned with the 
administrative side of the profession. 

The opportunity to hear authors, 
illustrators, editors, and others con- 
nected with the production of books 
develops in these young people a 
deeper appreciation for books. 

The experiences the students re- 
ceive as they work on the various 
state committees and present their 
reports are also valuable. Useful ex- 
perience in parliamentary procedure 
is gained as they attend and conduct 
their meetings. 

No account of the Illinois Student 
Librarians’ Association would be 
complete without a word of thanks 
to the many school librarians who 
have dreamed of and worked for its 
formation. In addition to those men- 
tioned earlier in this account, a big 
thank you should go to Mrs. Lenna 
Schwabe, librarian at Urbana High 
School, and to Jean Gilborne, librar- 
ian at the Geneseo Junior and Senior 
High Schools, for their efforts in 
helping to form the state organiza- 
tion and for guiding it through its 
first two critical years. 

I hope every county in the state of 
Illinois will soon belong to a regional 
group because strong regional groups 
make a strong state organization; and 
strong state organizations will make 
a strong national organization of stu- 
dent librarians. This I feel will come 
into existence in the not too distant 
future, for there is already a move- 
ment under way to create such a na- 
tional organization. 
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IASL Directory, 1960-1961 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
President: 

Raymond G. Erbes, Librarian, 
Reavis High School, 77th and 
Austin, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

Vice-President and President Elect: 

Jean Nelson, Hinsdale Twp. High 

School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
Second Vice-President: 

Margaret A. Winger, 5408 North 
Artesian Street, Chicago, 25, Illi- 
nois. 

Secretary: 

Ruth J. Glass (1961), Belleville 
Twp. High School, Belleville, 
Illinois. 

Treasurer: 

Jim Smith (1961), Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 

Executive Board: 

Herman Alwin (1962), 1818 Pine 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

Mary A. Gillham (1961), Proviso 
West High, Maywood, Illinois. 

Mildred Gilmore (1961), Virden 
Comm. Unit High School, Vir- 
den, Illinois. 

Rebecca J. Landmann (1962), 
River Forest Public School Li- 
braries, 7776 Lake Street, River 
Forest, Illinois. 

Executive Officio: 

Marguerite Zimmermann, Past 
President, Springfield High 
School, Springfield, Illinois. 

Lloyd Bingham, Editor, News for 
You, Library Science Depart- 
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ment, Booth Library, Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

James Boula and Wayne Howell, 
State Consultants, Instructional 
Materials, Office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


IASL Representative, Illinois Curri- 
culum Program: 
Hazelle Anderson, Department of 
Library Science, State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Elections (Chairman): 

George A. Fox, College Librarian, 
Joliet Junior College, Joliet, Illi- 
nois. Home Address: 237 Willow 
Lane, New Lenox, Illinois. 

Legislative (Chairman): 

H. F. Alwin, Librarian, Homewood 
Flossmoor High School, 999 
Kedzie, Flossmoor, Illinois. 
Home Address: 1818 Pine Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 

Membership (Chairman): 

Rosemary Donahue, Coordinator 
of Library Services, 101 W. Cerro 
Gordo, Decatur, Illinois. Home 
Address: 210 S. Fairview, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. 

Membership Committee: 

Norma Ang, Librarian, Roosevelt 
Jr. High School, Rockford, IIli- 
nois. 

Winifred Duncan, Librarian, Beid- 
ler Elementary School, Chicago, 
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Illinois. Home Address: 7713 S. 
Corneli Avenue, Chicago 49, IIli- 
nois. 

Charline Galloway, Librarian, 
Danville High Sci:ool, Danville, 
Illinois. Home Address: 722 N. 
Sixth Street, Covington, Illinois. 

Maxine Stevenson, Librarian, Alton 
Public Schools, 1211 Henry 
Street, Alton, Illinois. 


Nominations (Chairman): 

Mildred Winslow, Librarian, Cos- 
sitt Avenue School, LaGrange, 
Illinois. Home Address: 334 S. 
LaGrange Road, LaGrange, IIli- 
nois. 


Nominations Committee: 

Miriam Herron, Unit Librarian, 
High School, Shelbyville, Illi- 
nois. Home Address: 117 W. 
North Sixth Street, Shelbyville, 
Illinois. 

Esther McNutt, Librarian, United 
Township High School, East 
Moline, Illinois. Home Address: 
2940 20th Ave., Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

Kathleen G. Fletcher, Instructional 
Materials Department, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


Professional Relations 
(Cochairmen): 

Frances Lynch, Librarian, Granite 
City High School, 3000 Madison 
Avenue, Granite City, Illinois. 
Home Address: 2248 Benton 
Street, Granite City, Illinois. 

Virginia E. Russell, Librarian, J. 
Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero 50, Illinois. Home Ad- 
dress: 112 North Marion Street, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Publications (Chairman): 

Lloyc Bingham, Editor, News for 
You, Library Science Depart- 
ment, Booth Library, Eastern 
Illinois University, Charleston, 
Illinois. 


Committee on IEA Affiliation 
(Chairman): 
Myrtle Dunlap, Bloom Township 
and Junior College, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 


Budget Committee (Chairman): 
John Dingman, Centennial Jr. 
High School, Decatur, Illinois. 


Budget Committee: 

Kathryn Habich, Blue Island Com- 
munity High School, Blue Island, 
Illinois. 

Mary Alice Smith, Bremen High 
School, Midlothian, Illinois. 


Improving Library Services in the 
Elementary Schools (Chairman): 

Florence W. Taylor, 222 N. Cath- 
erine Ave., LaGrange, Illinois. 


Improving Library Services in the 
Elementary Schools Committee: 
Ruby Martz, 945 Vernon, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 
Jeanne Schulenberg, 319 West 
Calendar Ave., LaGrange, IIli- 
nois. 


Student Librarians (Cochairmen): 
Mrs. Margaret McMahon, Taylor 
Ridge, Illinois. 
Mary Messner, Box 113, Bismarck, 
Illinois. 


Implementation of Standards 
(Chairman): 
Margaret Nicholson, Head Librar- 
ian, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. Home 
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Address: 731 Simpson Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Implementation of Standards 
Committee: 

Louise Anthony, Director of Li- 
brary Services, Alton Public 
Schools, Alton, Illinois. 

Kathryn Haebich, Director, Aids 
Center, Community High School, 
Blue Island, Illinois. 

Winifred Metzler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Assistant Librarian, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Ruth Karloski, District Librarian, 
Carlinville High School, Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. 


IASL SPRING CONFERENCE 


Conference Chairman: 
Nan Montgomerie, 603 South Main 
Street, Wheaton, Illinois. 


Program Chairman: 
Margaret A. Winger, 5408 North 
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Artesian Street, Chicago 25, IIli- 
nois. 


Publicity Chairman: 
Dale Corrison, 525% 
East Moline, Illinois. 


Registration Chairman: 

George E. Butler, Instructor in Li- 
brary Science, Chicago Teachers 
College, 6800 South Stewart, 
Chicago 21, Illinois. 

Exhibits Chairman: 
Richard Bennett, Librarian, Grays- 


lake Community High School, 
Grayslake, Illinois. 


18th Ave., 


Reservations Chairman: 
Mary Ann Swanson, 7202 Conrad 
Avenue, Niles 48, Illinois. 


Hospitality Chairman: 
Caroline Ward, 7803 Cregier Ave- 
nue, Chicago 49, Illinois. 


Local Arrangements Chairman: 
Pauline A. Atherton, 401 East 32nd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HE STAFF of the Illinois State 
Library during this report pe- 
riod has concentrated its efforts on 
improving service to state employees 
and on extending service to rural 
areas that have no library facilities. 
Service to state employees has been 
substantially improved by the crea- 
tion of a new browsing room in the 
main lobby of the library on the 
third floor of the Centennial build- 
ing. Known as the Book and Period- 
ical Room, this room is stocked with 
the latest books and current period- 
icals; it holds approximately six 
thousand volumes and one thousand 
magazines. 

Service to library visitors has also 
been improved by the creation of a 
new audio-visual room, which is ad- 
jacent to the Book and Periodical 
Room. The audio-visual materials of 
the State Library are for the first 
time brought together in one loca- 
tion. This close proximity of art 
prints, recordings, films, filmstrips, 


and view-master reels will help to 
correlate these special services. 

The greater part of State Library 
service is given to local libraries, 
schools, and rural population. Since 
the passage of the Library Services 
Act in 1956, much State Library ac- 
tivity has been directed toward de- 
veloping rural library service. Two 
permanent branches of the State Li- 
brary have been established under 
the Act: the Southern Illinois Re- 
gional Library and the Savanna Re- 
gional Library. 

In addition to these centers, a new 
county library has been established 
in Henderson County as a direct re- 
sult of a two-year demonstration pro- 
gram conducted by the Warren 
County Library operating under the 
Act. The voters of Henderson County 
agreed to establish a district library 
at an election held in April, 1959. 

The Library Services Act projects 
currently in operation are described 
elsewhere in this report (see under 
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Library Services Section). On August 
22, 1960, the House of Representa- 
tives voted to extend the Library 
Services Act for five years, thus clear- 
ing the bill for the President’s signa- 
ture. Approximately 20 per cent of 
the population of Illinois, or nearly 
one and one-half million persons, do 
not have local library service. It is 
hoped that with the extension of the 
Act, the State Library can continue 
to help establish library service for 
the rural population of Illinois. 

During this biennium two new po- 
sitions have been created in the Con- 
sultant Office of the State Library. 
An adult education consultant joined 
the staff in October, 1959, to help 
local librarians and community lead- 
ers with their educational programs. 
A research consultant joined the staff 
in August, 1960, to investigate the 
possibilities for improving and ex- 
tending service. In the early part of 
1960 the research consultant surveyed 
by means of a questionnaire farm- 
ers’ attitudes toward libraries. The 
findings of this survey have been 
published in J/linois Libraries (No- 
vember, 1960). 

In keeping with its policy to pro- 
mote larger units of service, the State 
Library sponsored and helped to es- 
tablish three film co-operatives dur- 
ing the 1958-1960 biennium: the IIli- 
nois Valley Film Cooperative, includ- 
ing seven libraries; the Northern IIli- 
nois Film Cooperative, consisting of 
eleven charter members; and the 
Rock River Valley Film Cooperative, 
including six member libraries. A 
multicounty film distribution project, 
sponsored under the Library Services 
Act, was in the planning stage at the 
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close of this report period. The 
Audio-Visual Committee of the IIli- 
nois Library Association worked 
closely with the State Library in put- 
ting these film co-operatives into op- 
eration. 

The Illinois State Library has 
worked closely during the past two 
years with the Illincis Library Asso- 
ciation in promoting library service 
and in trying to raise professional 
standards. The Association and the 
State Library sponsored numerous 
conferences and workshops for li- 
brarians and library trustees through- 
out the biennium. It is hoped this co- 
operative effort will continue to bring 
better library service to the citizens 
of Illinois. 


LIBRARY SERVICES* 


Circulation Department. During 
the 1958-1960 biennium, the Circula- 
tion Department of the State Library 
received 38,500 letters. These letters 
bore the postmark of practically 
every post office in the state and 
many of them were written by some 
of the one million residents in the 
state who have no public library serv- 
ice. These patrons have asked for 
books to further their education, to 
provide recreational reading, and to 
aid them in solving the many prob- 
lems concerned with day-to-day 
living. 

Many individuals have gone to 
their local public library and, not 
finding the book they wanted there, 
have asked the librarian to borrow 
it from the State Library. The pub- 
lic libraries in the state have bor- 


* Report prepared by Miller Boord, Head of 
the Library Services Section. 
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rowed over 86,000 books for their 
patrons. In addition to these loans 
many of the smaller public libraries 
and those newly established have re- 
ceived supplementary collections on 
an extended loan basis. 

School administrators of both pub- 
lic and parochial schools, finding it 
difficult to maintain school library 
standards due to the increase in 
school attendance, have turned to the 
State Library for collections of books 
to supplement their inadequate li- 
braries. Beginning in 1959, schools in 
the southern part of the state have 
received these supplementary collec- 
tions from the Southern Illinois Re- 
gional Library. 

State employees have borrowed 
42,000 nonfiction books for informa- 
tional reading and 49,000 novels for 
recreational reading, many of which 
were selected from the books in the 
Book and Periodical Room. About 
300 paper-backed books have been 
added to the open shelves in this 
room. The total circulation of books 
to state employees and individuals 
without public library service shows 
an over-all increase of approximately 
132,000 for the biennium. 


Reference Department. The Refer- 
ence Department, handling both di- 
rect and mail reference requests, re- 
ceived over 30,700 research questions 
during the biennium. 

Since the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau works more closely with the 
Illinois General Assembly than does 
the State Library, an agreement was 
made to loan the Bureau the State 
Library’s out-of-state statutes that 
are received from other state agencies 
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on an exchange basis. This arrange- 
ment has provided the members of 
the Legislature with an easier access 
to a complete collectior of up-to- 
date statutes. 

The Reference Department serves 
all agencies in the state—the fifteen 
code departments of the Governor’s 
Office, the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and the 
Treasurer’s Office, to name a few. 


Special Services. The Special Serv- 
ices Section is composed of four 
units: Adult Education Reading 
Courses, Art Unit, Film Unit, and 
Recordings Unit. 

The Adult Education Reading 
Courses continued to be a popular 
service. The number of books circu- 
lated for the courses almost doubled 
from the previous biennium—7,734 
books compared to 3,990 in the pre- 
vious period. Readers earned 282 cer- 
tificates during the last two years 
compared to the 162 issued in 1956- 
1958. Home Bureau reading courses 
were discontinued in 1959 since they 
were not being used. New groups, 
however, have shown an interest in 
reading courses; these include the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Illinois State Police. 

The audio-visual units, which in- 
clude art, films, and recordings, un- 
derwent a major physical change in 
the biennium. New furniture and ad- 
ditional files were purchased for these 
units. In the process of rearranging 
materials, many obsolete items were 
withdrawn from the art and record- 
ings collections. An experimental pro- 
gram of loaning collections of art 
prints to public libraries, which was 
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started in 1958, has met with con- 
siderable success. A total of 3,760 
pictures circulated under this pro- 
gram. Over four hundred pictures 
were added to the collection in the 
last two yeas and numerous old 
prints were remounted. 

One of the special features of the 
Recordings Unit has been the offer- 
ing of language courses on records. 
The language course recordings have 
grown in popularity, especially those 
in German, Spanish, and Russian. 
Also, the lists of new recordings that 
appear in Illinois Libraries seem to 
be appreciated by librarians and in- 
dividual borrowers throughout the 
state. 

The Film Unit has instituted a 
film-booking system by setting up a 
Kardex file which reveals all neces- 
sary information at a glance. The 
Film Unit now has available for cir- 
culation a series of book reviews 
which have been broadcasted by the 
University of Illinois Radio Station, 
WILL, and simultaneously recorded 
on tape. These Book Fair tapes are 
used by public libraries, radio sta- 
tions, and individuals interested in 
giving book review programs. 

Extension Service. The extension 
services of the Illinois State Library 
have been given through the Consul- 
tant Office, the regional libraries, and 
the Library Services Act projects. 

The Consultant Office, organized 
to give state-wide library consultant 
service, has served a variety of needs. 
The many visits of the librarian in 
charge of this office fell into three 
main categories of consultation: (1) 
how to organize libraries, (2) how 
to administer them, and (3) how to 
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support them. Letters and telephone 
calls were constantly received and 
answered concerning library admin- 
istration, library laws, and library 
promotion and organization. Arrang- 
ing library workshops is also a re- 
sponsibility of this department, and 
consultant personnel are called upon 
to develop and present programs that 
will result in giving in-service train- 
ing to librarians throughout the state. 

The State Library was fortunate in 
having a consultant in juvenile work 
on its staff during the biennium. This 
consultant served as an adviser for 
the Junior Migh School section of 
the Pupils’ Reading Circle, which 
evaluated severai hundred books for 
the Reading Circle book list. Assist- 
ance was given to school librarians 
through a traveling library book 
exhibit. This traveling exhibit, con- 
sisting of about five hundred new 
titles that publishers had sent to the 
State Library, was shipped to public 
and school libraries thereby giving li- 
brarians an opportunity to inspect 
new juvenile books. 

Another consultant service given 
by the State Library is institutional 
consultant service. The institutional 
consultant gives service to both resi- 
dents and staff members of state in- 
stitutions. This service is given 
through personal visits, correspond- 
ence, and conferences with people 
who visit the State Library. As a 
means of better understanding and 
serving institutions, the consultant 
attended forty-three meetings of both 
the library and nonlibrary type, in- 
cluding the Governor’s Conference on 
Youth and Community Services, the 
regional meetings of the Illinois Com- 
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mission for Handicapped Children, 
the Illinois Welfare Association Con- 
ference, the Tri-State Hospital Asso- 
ciation Conference, the Medical Li- 
brary Association Conference, and 
the ALA Round Table on Library 
Service to the Blind. 


Regional Libraries. Regional librar- 
ies, as a part of the State Library’s 
program to improve library service 
on the local level, have been devel- 
oped during this biennium. 

The Savanna Regional Library, 
with headquarters in the Savanna 
Public Library, has been newly 
equipped with furnishings and a fine 
selection of books. This library is 
stimulating the development of pub- 
lic libraries in the northwestern part 
of the state by sponsoring group 
meetings and co-operative practices. 
Libraries in the Savanna area have 
made plans for pooling library ex- 
hibits and posters. A system for shar- 
ing light fiction has been developed 
which includes distributing older fic- 
tion among the libraries in the sys- 
tem. The regional librarian at Sa- 
vanna has weeded and organized li- 
braries in the area and has helped 
with plans for the In-service Train- 
ing Institute, held annually at Syca- 
more. The Savanna regional librar- 
ian has also been operating a Service 
Center located at the DeKalb Pub- 
lic Library; at the close of the bien- 
nium, however, plans for closing the 
Center were completed. It has been 
replaced by the Northern Illinois Re- 
gional Library. 

The Northern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary is located in the new School 
Administrative Center in DeKalb. 
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This regional library has been estab- 
lished under the provisions of the 
Federal Library Services Act. It is 
hoped the new library will stimulate 
the development of library service to 
the rural areas in northern Illinois. An 
adult education consultant, whose of- 
fice is located in the Oak Park Pub- 
lic Library, will join forces with the 
regional librarian in DeKalb to give 
consultant service in this area. The 
regional library will work closely with 
the Northern Illinois University to 
provide library leadership in north- 
ern Illinois. 

The Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary, located at Southern [Illinois 
University, Carbondale, is continuing 
to stimulate the improvement of li- 
brary service in the thirty-four south- 
ernmost counties in Illinois. This 
regional library, which was originally 
established by a Federal Library 
Services Act grant, constantly gives 
consultant service to the public li- 
braries and communities in southern 
Illinois. Bookmobile service has been 
expanded to include thirty-two tax- 
supported public libraries. This serv- 
ice has enabled the participating li- 
braries to increase their library budg- 
ets, to make more intelligent book 
selection, and to improve their meth- 
ods for cataloging and classifying ma- 
terials. 

A Federal Library Services Act 
project has been continued at the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library. A 
tape-activated typewriter has been 
purchased to produce catalog cards 
for the participating libraries. The 
catalog cards are to be provided on 
an experimental basis to the area li- 
braries. 
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Federal Library Services Act Proj- 
ects. During the biennium, participa- 
tion in the federal program has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a dis- 
trict library in Henderson County; 
the formation of regional libraries at 
DeKalb and Savanna; unsuccessful 
referendums to establish tax-sup- 
ported libraries in areas at Ma- 
scoutah, Peru, and Rochelle; the 
establishment of a co-operative proj- 
ect at the Dundee, Elgin, and Roselle 
public libraries; and improved serv- 
ice to the rural and unserved areas 
of the state. 

The extension of the Federal Li- 
brary Services Act through June, 
1965, will make it possible to continue 
efforts for improved library service 
in Illinois. Federal projects that have 
been approved by the State Selection 
Committee for 1960-1961 are: 

1. Southern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary. This regional library, now 
established as a permanent branch of 
the Illinois State Library, will con- 
tinue to conduct experimental proj- 
ects to determine methods for the 
improvement of library service in the 
thirty-four southernmost counties of 
the state. The program includes: (a) 
a project to provide catalog cards to 
libraries; (b) a project using a Tele- 
type communication system to im- 
prove library service for the area; and 
(c) a project using an exhibit book- 
mobile to stimulate a public relaticns 
program. 

2. Multicounty Film Distribution 
Project. A film distribution project 
is to be conducted by the Warren 
County Public Library to determine 
costs of giving film service to a five- 
county area. These films will be for 
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public use in small communities and 
rural areas, but not school use. The 
counties to be included are Hender- 
son, Knox, McDonough, Mercer, and 
Warren. 

3. Research in Rural Library 
Problems. A research consultant with 
a Doctor’s Degree in Library Science, 
whose headquarters are located at the 
University of Illinois, will devote full 
time to a state-wide study of rural 
library problems, particularly those 
related to the establishment of larger 
units of service. Better methods of 
attacking these problems will be de- 
veloped, including perhaps proposed 
changes in library legislation. 

4. Northern Illinois Regional Li- 
brary. A regional library will be 
established at DeKalb, Illinois, to de- 
velop and promote service to the 
public libraries in thirteen counties 
of northern Illinois. The type of serv- 
ice given will be similar to that of- 
fered in the southern Illinois area. 
It will investigate means of affiliating 
existing libraries for mutual benefits. 
Bookmobile and consultant service 
will be given to promote better li- 
brary service in the northern Illinois 
area. 

5. Fox River Valley Regional Li- 
brary. Funds are provided to con- 
tinue this co-operative project which 
was established to give library service 
to the rural areas contiguous to Ro- 
selle, Dundee, and Elgin. The re- 
gional library will provide bookmobile 
service, a regional children’s librarian, 
centralized cataloging and prepara- 
tion of materials, and centralized pur- 
chasing of library materials. These 
library services are to be shared by 
the three participating libraries. 
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6. Communications Research in 
Rural Library Problems at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science, using the facilities of its own 
Demonstration Laboratory and the 
facilities of the University’s radio, 
television, and motion picture studios, 
as well as the facilities of other edu- 
cational communication agencies, is 
conducting research and producing 
experimental radio, television, and 
other audio-visual aids designed to 
improve rural library services 
throughout the state of Illinois. 

7. Rock River Valley District Li- 
brary. This newly established dis- 
trict library just south of Rockford, 
Illinois, contemplates a contract with 
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the Rockford Public Library for pur- 
chasing and processing books, there- 
by leaving a part-time librarian free 
to serve the seven thousand people 
living in the area. It will be housed 
in the new Ken Rock Community 
Center, where rent must be paid and 
shelving and other equipment pro- 
vided. This money will serve as an 
establishment grant for this rural- 
area library. 


8. Library Services to Rural Areas. 
In accordance with its purposes the 
Illinois State Library will continue 
to extend its library materials and 
consultant service to rural communi- 
ties with inadequate or with no li- 
brary service. 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


LIBRARY SERVICES REPORT 
October 1, 1958—September 30, 1960 


Circulation 
Reading Materials (four-week loans) 
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Audio-Visual Materials 
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Long-term Loans (three months) 
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Regional Libraries 
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Library Services Act Projects 
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1,490,536 





650,440 








TECHNICAL SERVICES* 


The activity of the Technical Serv- 
ices Section of the State Library for 
this report period was largely in- 
fluenced by its participation in the 
Library Services Act programs. The 
increased work load involving the 
acquisition and cataloging of mate- 
rials for the federal projects was very 
creditably carried on by the regular 
Technical Services staff. 

The purchase of a tape-activated 
electric typewriter to make catalog 
cards was a great help in producing 
cards for the regional libraries at Sa- 
vanna and DeKalb as well as the 
federal projects at Carbondale and 
Mascoutah. This machine has also 
helped in preparing catalog cards for 
the State Library and, on an experi- 
mental basis, for the Henderson 
County District Library and the 
Warren County Library. To date, 
1,561 catalog cards, representing 380 
titles, have been prepared for the 
Henderson County District Library, 
and 1,677 cards, representing 467 
titles, for the Warren County Library. 
For the period from March, 1959, 
through September, 1960, 43,459 cata- 
log cards have been prepared. The 
use of the machine goes beyond the 
preparation of catalog cards; it is 
being used increasingly in the prepa- 
ration of reports and correspondence 
where multiple copies are needed. 

A new program for the deposit and 
distribution of Illinois state publica- 
tions was put into operation in Janu- 


* Report prepared by John McCord, Head of 
the Technical Services Section. 
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ary, 1959, when the Illinois State 
Publications Unit was created. The 
duties of this Unit include (1) the 
preparation of a comprehensive an- 
notated bibliography listing all publi- 
cations issued for public distribution 
by more than 240 state agencies, and 
(2) the distribution of these publica- 
tions to state agencies and universi- 
ties and to other interested parties. 
The first installment of the bibli- 
ography was issued in January, 1960; 
it listed all state publications issued 
in the first six months in 1959. Since 
then two more bibliographies have 
been issued, which list all state publi- 
cations through June, 1960. The lists 
are to appear semiannually and are 
available for free distribution. 

The supervision of the stack areas 
and book shelving was assigned to 
the Technical Services Section in 
August, 1960. The crowded condition 
of the stacks necessitates a constant 
and intelligent weeding program with 
some titles being discarded, shelved 
in storage areas, or transferred to 
other state institutions. The entire 
periodicals section was shifted in the 
summer of 1960, resulting in an im- 
proved arrangement of periodicals 
and providing for a ten-year expan- 
sion period. 

Two preliminary drafts of an ac- 
quisition policy of the Illinois State 
Library have been prepared and pre- 
sented to the State Library Advisory 
Committee. A well-defined acquisi- 
tion policy will aid the staff in evalu- 
ating and building the State Library 
collection. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 


TECHNICAL SERVICES SECTION 
October 1, 1958—September 30, 1960 


Resources (not including archival materials) 
Volumes (including cataloged pamphlets) 


Beginning Oe ccc arue'enen venue 1,081,674 
Added during biennium ...............06- 84,134 
Withdrawn during biennium .............. 67,869 
1,097,939 
Pictures 
ae 53,415 
PamGed Gari DACMMAE: «occ ccc cccesscsscs 5,397 
Withdrawn during biennium .............. 1,946 
56,866 
Recordings 
Begiming Of DICH ....0cccescsececces 24,050 
Added during biennium ........cccccccees 2,401 
Withdrawn during biennium .............. 2,667 
23,776 
Other Materials Added 
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5,508 
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S33 
Cataloging Statistics 
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ARCHIVES DIVISION 
THEODORE CASSADY 
Assistant State Archivist 
Under the State Records Act of Secretary of State and an integral 
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chives since it was established in 1921 
as a division of the Illinois State Li- 
brary has resulted in the retirement 
of nearly 100,000 cubic feet of per- 
manent records in their original form. 
The program for the retirement of 
these records was based on the rec- 
ommendations made by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association during 
their survey in the early 1900’s. In 
1955 the Illinois Records Manage- 
ment Survey by the National Rec- 
ords Management Council was in- 
stituted to provide a new program 
and new guidance for the retirement 
and control of records of indefinite 
value as well as setting patterns for 
the disposal of less valuable material. 

In Illinois we are blessed with 
ample facilities, making it unneces- 
sary to inaugurate an over-all pro- 
gram of microfilming records now in 
the Illinois State Archives Building 
(dedicated in 1938). During this bi- 
ennium 240 six-drawer steel file cabi- 
nets were purchased and installed to 
house corporation records, land rec- 
ords, World War II bonus records, 
and for expansion of various other 
record series. 

Any record in the Archives is open 
to public inspection by any responsi- 
ble person who has a legitimate rea- 
son, under proper supervision by the 
Archivist or his assistants. The Sec- 
retary of State is State Archivist. 
Public announcement was made on 
October 15, 1958, by Secretary Char- 
les F. Carpentier of the official ap- 
pointment of Theodore J. Cassady 
as Assistant State Archivist. Mr. 
Cassady had been acting in this ca- 
pacity since June, 1958, and had been 
on the staff since 1947. 
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The extensive archival holdings are 
administered by a staff of fifteen, 
eight classified as professional and 
seven as administrative, stenographic 
or clerical. An administrative secre- 
tary from the Illinois State Library 
was transferred (June, 1959) to the 
Archives staff, whose primary duty 
has been to act as recording secretary 
for the State Records Commission. 
The professional staff takes the re- 
sponsibility for accessioning, arrang- 
ing, describing, and restoring retired 
documentation, in addition to refer- 
ence service. The clerical staff, under 
supervision, file, index, and assist in 
the cataloging and reference duties. 


LEGISLATION 


In November, 1958, statutory 
changes to be considered for submis- 
sion to the Seventy-first General As- 
sembly were prepared in accordance 
with a directive from the Assistant 
Secretary of State. The following 
legislative enactments pertained di- 
rectly to the Archives Division. 

Senate Bills 108, 109, 110, 111, and 
112 changed the standard of quality 
for photographic reproduction of rec- 
ords from the standards of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards to those 
approved by the State Records Com- 
mission. Senate Bill 109 was amended 
to permit recorders in counties over 
500,000 (Cook) to use microphotog- 
raphy as means of recording any 
record, with other counties allowed to 
do the same after authorization by 
the county board. Senate Bil! ill 
was amended to permit local officers 
to microfilm records prior to obtain- 
ing permission to destroy. These five 
bills went into effect on July 1, 1959. 
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Senate Bills 119, 120, and 121, en- 
acted into laws on July 8, 1959, com- 
pleted the transfer of jurisdiction and 
administration of the land records 
from the Auditor of Public Accounts 
to the Secretary of State. These bills 
concern township organization, fees 
for furnishing copies of records, and 
issuance of school land patents. 

Respecting the Secretary of State’s 
desire not to intrude upon the ad- 

iinistration of local offices, Senate 
B:ll ©9 created a legislative commis- 
sien tc study local records practices 
and to make recommendations to 
the Seventy-second General Assem- 
bly This bill was vetoed. House 
Bill 292, approved by the Governor 
on June 17, 1959, created a com- 
miss:on to study the feasibility of the 
state contributing financiai’'y to a 
program of microfilming the «'ced and 
mortgage records of the county re- 
corder’s office. 

House Bill 674 (local records com- 
mission for Cook County with de- 
cisions subject to review by the State 
Records Commission) was passed by 
both houses of the legislature out 
vetoed by the Governor. An amend- 
ment widening the scope of the bill 
to include all counties, townships and 
municipalities, and setting up a Local 
Records Commission, was not accept- 
able to the sponsors. Senate Bill 
844 regarding destruction of certain 
municipal records was also vetoed. 

We have continued to work in an 
advisory and consultant capacity 
with the local officials. A proposed 
local records act similar to our State 
Records Act has been drafted by the 
Legislative Reference Bureau and 
may be introduced in the legislature 
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which meets beginning in January, 
1961. This legislation will permit lo- 
cal officials, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the State Archivist, to de- 
velop records management and ar- 
chival programs. 

The State Archivist with the co- 
operation of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Carbondale, has made ar- 
rangement for the deposit in the 
Southern Illinois University Library 
of local archival records prior to 1870 
for the southern region of [llinois. 
The care and servicing of this docu- 
mentation will be the responsibility of 
the State Archivist. If this regional 
plan of retiring local archives proves 
successful regional areas will be 
established in other sections of the 
state in locations of an academic 
atmosphere. 


ACCESSIONS 


During this two-year period we 
have made 305 accessions consisting 
of 1,464 cubic feet of records. In 
additinn, there were 130,934 docu- 
ments which needed individual atten- 
tion including 130 000 corporation re- 
ports and such other documents as 
deeds and abstracts for state-owned 
property. Also accessioned were 644 
bound volumes, including 300 record 
books from the Lincoln State School, 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Most of the code departments and 
the General Assembly have an estab- 
lished records retirement program. 
Major accessions during this bien- 
nium were from the Departments of 
Agriculture, Mines and Minerals, 
Public Safety—Parole and Pardon 
Board, Public Welfare, Public Works 
and Buildings—Highway Division, 
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and Registration and Education, also 
from the Auditor of Public Accounts 
(2,426 reels of security microfilm of 
warrants), Secretary of State—Cor- 
poration, Index, and Securities divi- 
sions, and the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Other accessions were 
from the Departments of Aeronautics 
and Personnel, also from the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, the Illinois 
State Historical Library, and the Leg- 
islative Council. 

With permission of the circuit 
judges, the Circuit Clerk of Sanga- 
mon County transferred practically 
all original records of that office prior 
to 1870. There were 100 volumes, in- 
cluding 35 docket books, 25 fee books 
and 28 circuit court law record books. 
The County Clerk of Winnebago 
County has deposited original court 
cases (1850-1870). 

The Secretary of State has invited 
county officers to deposit security 
microfilm copies of their valuable rec- 
ords in the State Archives. Under 
this program, 1,019 reels of security 
microfilm were deposited during this 
biennium. The largest single acces- 
sion from any county was 200 reels 
from Macon. Four accessions from 
Whiteside County totaled 304 reels 
Other accessions were from the coun- 
ties of Champaign (46 reels), Jeffer- 
son (96), Mercer (14), Morgan (10), 
Peoria (95), Tazewell (120), and 
Warren (134). There are now twelve 
counties which have been depositing 
security microfilm, Crawford, Mont- 
gomery and Pike having deposited 
prior to this biennium. Early records 
of Alexander, Pulaski, and Randolph 
counties, filmed by the Illinois State 
Library a number of years ago, were 
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checked with the inventory lists and 
appropriate labels made for each film 
box. 


DEPARTMENTAL VAULTS 


State agencies keeping permanent 
records in their departmental vaults 
in the Archives are not required to 
furnish statistics of use. However, a 
record on issuance of keys to depart- 
mental clerks authorized by the ad- 
ministrative head of the agencies to 
have access to these vaults is kept at 
the Archives reference desk. During 
this biennium keys were issued at an 
average rate of 175 per month. 

In accordance with suggested rec- 
ommendations of the State Records 
Survey by the National Records 
Management Council the following 
agencies have had departmental 
clerks remove non-record material 
such as duplicates and transmittals, 
or, with permission of the State Rec- 
ords Commission, to refine records in 
their files in the departmental vaults: 
Attorney General, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Corporation Division 
of the Secretary of State. This also 
involved better arrangement and 
labeling of files, which improved 
“housekeeping” has made for maxi- 
mum use of assigned space. This 
work is being done under the general 
supervision of the Assistant State 
Archivist. 


STATE RECORDS COMMISSION 


The State Records Commission 
has exclusive authority for disposal 
of all official state records. The Sec- 
retary of State and State Archivist 
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is chairman, and the State Historian 
is secretary. Other members are the 
Attorney General, the Auditor of 
Public Accounts, the State Treasurer, 
and the Director of Finance, or their 
alternates. The Assistant State Archi- 
vist was designated by Secretary of 
State Carpentier to act as chairman. 
A member of the Archives staff is 
recording secretary, and a tape re- 
cordimz machine retains a verbatim 
account of the Commission’s proce- 
dures. Regulations adopted by the 
Commission in 1958 were revised (ef- 
fective July 1, 1959) and amended 
(January 6, 1960), and have been 
printed for distribution to state 
agencies. 

Eighteen meetings of the State 
Records Commission were held dur- 
ing this biennium, at which 112 ap- 
plications were considered covering 
769 categories of records. Applica- 
tions for disposal of records were sub- 
mitted by 27 state agencies: Attorney 
General, Auditor of Public Accounts, 
Secretary of State (20 applications), 
State Treasurer (3), and Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction (6); 
Departments of Aeronautics, Finance 
(2), Financial Institutions, Insurance 
(5), Labor (6), Mines and Minerals 
(5), Personnel (9), Public Health (5), 
Public Safety, Public Welfare (24), 
Public Works and Buildings (7), 
and Revenue; Civil Service Commis- 
sion (2), Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion (2), Industrial Commission, 
Public Aid Commission, Illinois 
Youth Commission (2); Racing 
Board, Vocational Education Board 
(2); Legislative Reference Bureau; 
Teachers Retirement System, and 
University Retirement System. As- 
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sistance in the preparation of many 
of these applications was given the 
state agencies by the Records Man- 
agement Division with whom the As- 
sistant State Archivist works closely 
through outlined communication and 
policy meetings with its records ana- 
lysts in regard to selection and ap- 
praisal of records. 

Authorization was granted by the 
Commission to destroy 313 cubic feet 
of 48 categories of records. Permis- 
sion was also given for destruction— 
in accordance with retention sched- 
ules—of 676 categories of records 
amounting to approximately 7,000 
cubic feet (over 5,000 from the De- 
partment of Public Welfare), and an 
estimated 1,000 cubic feet annually 
thereafter (750 cubic feet, Public 
Welfare). Authorized for destruction 
after microfilming were over 500 
cubic feet of five categories of rec- 
ords. Over 2,000 cubic feet of 28 
categories of records were authorized 
for immediate destruction in accord- 
ance with retention schedules after 
microfilming, and 150 cubic feet an- 
nually thereafter. Authorization was 
denied in the case of five categories 
of records. No action was taken on 
seven categories. 


REFERENCE 

Reference services during the past 
two years totaled 23,928, an increase 
of more than thirty-five per cent 
over the previous biennium. Of the 
average one thousand reference serv- 
ices per month, approximately two- 
thirds are for state agencies, many 
from the departments in which the 
records originated. The agencies 
which made major use of records 
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deposited in the Archives were: the 
various divisions of the Secretary of 
State, particularly the Corporation 
and Index divisions; the Auditor of 
Public Accounts; the Illinois Vet- 
erans Commission; and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings, 
particularly its Waterways Division. 

Mail and in-person inquiries are 
received from attorneys, abstractors, 
surveyors, oil companies, and those 
doing genealogical or historical re- 
search. Students of political, social 
and economic trends are finding the 
state archives of increasing impor- 
tance as government participates in 
more phases of human welfare and 
business. 

Professors from such institutions 
as Stanford University, Yale Univer- 
sity, Kalamazoo College, Universi- 
ties of Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, as well as Illinois, used the 
Archives in person on such special 
projects as election records, Indian 
claims, census schedules, land rec- 
ords, and Illinois imprints. Special 
arrangements were made by the pro- 
fessor teaching the class in Historical 
Methods at the University of Illinois 
for a lecture on the history and hold- 
ings of the Archives, followed by a 
question-and-answer period and a 
guided tour of the building. There 
have been four such visits during 
this biennium. 

Graduate students from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Northwestern. Co- 
lumbia University, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and the University of Wis- 
consin did personal research on their 
master’s or doctoral dissertations, in- 
cluding such subjects as the gover- 
norships of Shelby M. Cullom, Rich- 
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ard Yates, and Richard J. Oglesby, 
the history of the state geological 
survey, swamp lands, and the Chi- 
cago Commission on Race Relations 
(1919-1920). 

Census population schedules and 
war service records— particularly 
those of the Civil War and World 
War II bonus records, and the land 
records, continue to be the most fre- 
quently used for both mail and in- 
person reference. Assistance was given 
to an average of 220 general public 
patrons each month. The mail refer- 
ences have averaged 160 per month, 
the majority having to do with gen- 
ealogy. 

Since the genealogical library of 
the state is in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, the genealogical ref- 
erence work of the Archives is lim- 
ited to information which may be 
found in official records of the state 
and in census schedules. The Ar- 
chives has original schedules of state 
censuses (not all counties, and the 
latest is 1865), also microfilm copies 
of the federal censuses of Illinois 
(1830, 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870—ac- 
quired during this biennium, and 
1880). Only part of our census records 
after 1820 have been indexed and 
none later than 1855. Therefore, for 
the later censuses, we cannot always 
be of assistance to some of our pa- 
trons unless they can supply not only 
the name of the county in which the 
individual resided but also the name 
of the city, village or township and 
the approximate time of residence. 

Practically all archival records of 
the Adjutant General (Military and 
Naval Department) have been trans- 
ferred to the Archives and are in 
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frequent use. Even greater use is an- 
ticipated in connection with the Civil 
War Centennial (1961-1965). A name 
index prepared by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office provides a guide to the 
Civil War army service of Illinois 
soldiers. Certifications of this army 
service are prepared from data tab- 
ulated in eighty-nine ledger volumes, 
which include physical description, 
age, birthplace, occupation, marital 
status, residence, rank, and enroll- 
ment period. An index of those who 
served in the Navy during the Civil 
War is being compiled by the Ar- 
chives staff from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s records. Regimental records, 
hitherto filed strictly chronologically, 
are being categorized: muster rolls 
are being filed separately, as are rou- 
tine letters or documents; out-of-the 
ordinary documents and correspond- 
ence are being segregated for possible 
future calendaring. 

The Archives Division is constantly 
adding to its finding aids. The ever- 
expanding card catalog is a most use- 
ful tool for the Archives staff as well 
as patrons. There were over 100,000 
catalog cards prepared. Over 90,000 
were filed into the consolidated Name 
Index; these were names mainly from 
the 1850 federal census. Forty-two 
of the 102 counties have been in- 
dexed, twenty counties having been 
completed during this biennium. 
There were more than 6,000 subject 
reference cards, including not only 
main entry cards for the record series 
but secondary cards (subject-func- 
tion, analytics, and cross references) 
helpful in co-ordinating and locating 
related subject matter. These con- 
cerned for the most part the records 
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of the General Assembly and the 
Illinois-Michigan Canal. 

Nonprofit corporation reports are 
now interfiled alphabetically through 
1956. Corporation-for-profit reports 
are interfiled alphabetically, “A” to 
“L” (inclusive) through 1957, and 
“M” to “Taylorville,” (inclusive) 
through 1958. 

In addition to the three microfilm 
readers available to the patrons, there 
was purchased in 1959 a Thermofax 
3-M_ Reader-Printer. A fifth reader 
is used by the Archives staff for in- 
dexing purposes. 


VISITORS 


A model in the archival field, the 
Illinois State Archives annually at- 
tracts distinguished foreign archivists 
who come to study the methods and 
procedures used. Among those who 
visited the Archives during the past 
biennium were Ian Maclean, Arch- 
ivist of the Commonwealth Library 
of Australia at Canberra, and Lau- 
rore St. Juste, Director of the Haitian 
National Archives at Port-au-Prince. 
Others interested in archival tech- 
niques were the State Archivist of 
Ohio, and archivists of the Augus- 
tana Synod, Augustana, Blackburn 
and MacMurray colleges. 


RESTORATION LABORATORY 


The restoration laboratory, 
equipped with a Barrow laminator, 
has been in operation since 1956. One 
qualified technician has been em- 
ployed to treat important documents 
that have physically deteriorated. In 
October, 1958, he was privileged to 
be sent to Richmond, Virginia, for 
a “refresher course” from W. J. Bar- 
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row. With the assistance of a college 
student during the summer months 
the number of documents treated has 
been accelerated. 

Over 19,000 documents were lam- 
inated by the Barrow process, in- 
cluding the state censuses of 1855 for 
42 counties, the index volume to cor- 
porations chartered prior to 1872, and 
basic land records (school commis- 
sioners’ reports of sales of school 
lands for nine counties, saline and 
swamp land records, and surveys of 
Illinois-Michigan Canal land). The 
repair and lamination of the original 
Utah constitution was done at the 
request of Secretary of State Car- 
pentier for the Secretary of State of 
Utah. Other special projects con- 
sisted of the laminating of the Ca- 
hokia parish records (1783-1930) for 
the Church of the Holy Family, and 
the Kaskaskia Manuscripts (1718- 
1834) for the Illinois Historical Sur- 
vey. 

Included among the 146 volumes 
of archival records rebound in the 
laboratory by a professional book- 
binder on a contractual basis were: 
1855 state censuses; tract books re- 
cording original conveyances of land 
by the federal government (52 vol- 
umes); the United States Census 
Mortality Schedules for 1850, 1860, 
1870, and 1880; Election Returns (8); 
Illinois and Michigan Canal records 
(8); and Executive Records (5). 


EXHIBITS 


In commemoration of the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Year (1959) the 
Museum Room exhibit consisted of 
over seventy documents from the 
Archives, including many in the 
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handwriting of Abraham Lincoln 
when he was a member of the state 
legislature, 1834-1841 (bills, amend- 
ments, resolutions). The 1960 exhibit 
displayed plates from Flags of the 
Army of the United States during 
the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865, 
with supplementary material from 
records of Company A, Seventh IIli- 
nois Infantry Regiment, taken from 
the Adjutant General records in the 
Archives. 


A semipermanent exhibit in the 
lobby of the second floor illustrates 
in a colorful and informative manner 
the various services of the Archives 
Division. 

Two documents in the handwriting 
of Abraham Lincoln, hitherto un- 
known, were featured in the exhibits 
at the Illinois State Fair. One was 
an endorsement, written and signed 
by President Lincoln, dated Septem- 
ber 16, 1861. It was on a petition 
found in 1960 in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral records, Fifty-third Infantry Illi- 
nois Volunteers, in regard to Colonel 
William H. W. Cushman of Ottawa. 
The other was a jacket of a bill and 
a page of amendments to a bill Lin- 
coln introduced in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly on February 4, 1841. 
It was discovered in 1959 in a box 
of miscellaneous house bills when it 
was recognized as being in the hand- 
writing of Lincoln by a staff mem- 
ber who had been one of the editors 
of The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Assistant State Archivist was 
guest editor for the “Illinois State 
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Archives Issue” of Illinois Libraries 
(April, 1959). Four other staff mem- 
bers were among the contributors. 
The article, “Preliminary Report of 
the Land Records,” was reprinted for 
distribution as a separate. 

“Some New Lincoln Finds in the 
State Archives,” by a member of the 
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staff, appeared in Illinois History 
(February, 1959). Another staff 
member contributed an article on 
General John Turchin in the Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society 
(Spring, 1959), and one on “Illinois 
Civil War Memorials” in I/linois Li- 
braries (May, 1960). 


STATISTICAL REPORT 


ARCHIVEs DIVISION 
October 1, 1958—September 30, 1960 


Reference Services 
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RECORDS MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


JOHN CATON 
State Records Adviser 


The Records Management Division 
was organized as a service agency to 
all other agencies of state govern- 
ment. The services offered are in three 
broad areas: (1) identification, in- 
ventory, storage, microfilming and 
legal disposition of records; (2) re- 
viewing and recommending changes 
in office methods and _ procedures, 
current records keeping practices, and 
utilization of office space and equip- 
ment: and (3) continuous programs 
of improving forms and form letters, 
consolidating, revising, eliminating 
and creating standardized paperwork, 
keyed to agency and statutory re- 
quirements and modern business 
methods. 

To aid the Division in carrying on 
these services a Central Microfilm 
Unit and the State Records Center 
were established. Also a minimum 


staff of analysts trained in records 
control, forms design, and systems 
and procedures is employed. 


CENTRAL MICROFILM UNIT 


This Unit is staffed by a super- 
visor, experienced in all phases of 
photography, and two camera oper- 
ators. During the period covered by 
this report, 1,016,249 frames (indi- 
vidual microfilm pictures) were ex- 
posed at a cost of $0.0218 per ex- 
posure. (The cost per frame during 
the first seventeen months of opera- 
tion was $0.0232 per frame.) The 
care required to handle much of the 
material slowed down operations and 
prevented a more significant reduc- 
tion in costs. 

The statistical chart reveals the 
diversity of the Central Microfilm 
Unit’s operations. 
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Agency and Records Filmed Reels MM Frames 
_ nee = — 
Illinois State Historical Library | 
Newspaper collection 284 35 245,179 
| SS EEE 
eae 7 | 
State Employees Retirement System 
Payroll vouchers 114 35 114,000 
| 198 16 302,223 
Ledger cards 6 16 131,238 
Department of Registration and Education | 
Examination grade sheets 4 35 2,615 
; a 
Department of Public Health 
Birth and death summaries s 35 2,155 
Department of Personnel | 
Eligible cards 16 16 | 117,945 
State Archives 63 35 65,710 
Miscellaneous documents 7 16 5,834 
Department of Public Works and Buildings 
Accident report file 10 16 28,750 
ss an ek bine dea bae 710 1,015,649 


Agencies with their own microfilm 
programs occasionally need special- 
ized equipment and may borrow it 
from the Unit. Administrators con- 
templating a microfilm program re- 
ceive technical advice and appraisal 
of equipment. The Central Microfilm 
Unit also provides photostat service 
to other divisions of the Office of the 
Secretary of State. During the past 
two years, 4,313 photostats were 
made. 

The Unit supervisor is a qualified 
professional photographer and sev- 
eral times a year is called upon to 
act in this capacity. 


YATE RECORDS CENTER 
The phenomenal growth of the 


Center continued during the past two 
years. Many additional agencies have 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to store inactive records pending the 
day they can be legally destroyed. 
The number of offices using the Cen- 
ter increased from fifty-two to sixty- 
six. This is reflected in the services 
rendered. The Center received 15,700 
cubic feet of records for storage and 
10,700 were removed and destroyed, 
a net gain of 5,000 cubic feet. Refer- 
ences to stored records jumped from 
4,093 to 5,904 average per month. 
The total capacity of the Center 
is 29,615 cubic feet; there were 29,233 
cubic feet stored on September 30, 
1960. To continue expanding this 
service obviously calls for additional 
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space. Plans to increase storage ca- 
pacity by at least another 10,000 
cubic feet are well advanced. 


The statistics above may not be par- 
ticularly meaningful to all readers but 
explained in dollars, saved to the tax 
payer, they may be more meaningful. 
A generally accepted national figure 
for filing a cubic foot of records in 
office space is $34.00 per year. This 
includes floor space, supplies and fil- 
ing equipment. The cost of the Cen- 
ter for this two-year period was 
$55,036.00 including salaries, storage 
boxes, telephones, equipment and 
building. The Center stored, acces- 
sioned or destroyed a total of 54,538 
cubic feet of records during this pe- 
riod; the cost, $1.00 per cubic foot. 
Compare this with the $34.00 cost 
in office space and it becomes ap- 
parent the State Records Center is 
a sound investment. 


Forms CONTROL 


Ever since the Division was orga- 
nized, forms design has been one of 
the services offered. Several state 
agencies were assisted in this field, 
but it was not until a forms specialist 
was employed in June, 1958, that 
this function was stressed. The value 
of forms control was recognized by 
the Secretary of State when he is- 
sued an administrative bulletin, May, 
1960, instructing all divisions of the 
Secretary’s Office to clear printing 
and duplicating requisitions through 
the Records Management Division. 

Statistics for forms control have 
been compiled only since August, 
1959: 
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Forms ONLY 


New forms designed .......... 231 
ee ree 104 
Forms approved, with no changes 819 
ME dikhwiedcsaeeeuenwes 1,154 
Printed by contractors ........ 223 
Printed in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State, Duplicating Di- 
ME Wwavatsbesncceres nae 931 
TE: waknane Saw aaw ae euines 1,154 


ForM LETTERS 
(Printed in the Duplicating Division) 


New letters written ............ 106 
EGUGEES DOWMOE oc kcccvsvcccnses 44 
Rerun, with no change ......... 270 

NE its dad chen waieukawew 420 


It is axiomatic that when an or- 
ganization, whether governmental or 
commercial, undertakes a forms con- 
trol program the broader field of bet- 
ter office methods is immediately en- 
tered. This occurs because the forms 
design specialist will question the 
form’s use and, if necessary,. recom- 
mend changes. These may cover a 
wide area of office management tech- 
niques: for example, a smaller form 
requiring less filing space; complete 
revision of the office procedures; util- 
ization of mechanical or electronic 
equipment; or combining two or more 
forms. 

An outstanding project began with 
a request to improve the Automobile 
Investigators’ forms and reports. The 
specific problem involved securing 
drivers’ licenses from individuals 
whose driving privileges are sus- 
pended. Several new forms and re- 
vised procedures were implemented. 
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The first step was to employ elec- 
tronic data processing equipment to 
decrease delays and increase the legi- 
bility and utility of the necessary 
documents. Procedures for the prepa- 
ration, distribution, and return of 
incidental documents were written, 
flow-charted, and distributed to the 
Drivers License, Safety and Financial 
Responsibility, and Automobile Reg- 
istration divisions. Documents, in- 
cluding the pickup notice, disregard, 
final notices, investigators daily re- 
port form, and inter-divisional mem- 
oranda, were developed. 

Fourteen essential forms, five work- 
flow diagrams with their written pro- 
cedures, and three districting maps 
were prepared. Training classes, to 
instruct each employee involved in 
the new procedures, were held to as- 
sure proper operations. These train- 
ing sessions included a thorough ex- 
planation of the over-all systems. In 
brief, a co-ordinated system, involv- 
ing four different operating divisions, 
was developed and installed. An ac- 
complishment of this magnitude 
could be successful only through the 
co-operative efforts of the adminis- 
trators involved. 


SPACE UTILIZATION 


The Secretary of State is responsi- 
ble by statute for office space assign- 
ment in the state-owned buildings 
in Springfield. Exceptions are the 
Armory and the Supreme Court 
buildings. Many requests for addi- 
tional space are received by the 
Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds. The Records Management 
Division works in close co-operation 
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in the attempts to provide the re- 
quested space. “Attempt” is the ap- 
propriate word, as readily available 
office space is nonexistent. Space, 
however, may be found by improv- 
ing filing systems, destroying obsolete 
records, transferring inactive records 
to the Records Center, making more 
efficient office layouts, using modern 
office equipment, and just plain 
crowding. Even when all these tech- 
niques are applied, there just is not 
enough office space. An example of 
accomplishment through these means, 
however, is offered. The following 
described project began in June, 1959, 
and will be completed in July, 1961. 

The Chief Clerk of the Automobile 
Registration Division and the State 
Historian in charge of the State His- 
torical Library, both located in the 
Centennial Building, agreed to an 
exchange of space. The Auto Regis- 
tration Division would release 1,980 
square feet on the second floor, but 
would secure 3,668 square feet in 
the basement previously assigned to 
the Historical Library. By this ex- 
change the Auto Registration Divi- 
sion will no longer require warehouse 
space in the Records Center Build- 
ing, and the Center will be able to 
expand into the warehouse area. This 
move could be made only if the vast 
newspaper collection which the Li- 
brary had housed in the basement 
could be reduced to microfilm. The 
71st General Assembly appropriated 
sufficient funds for this microfilming. 
Under the general supervision of the 
Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds and the immediate super- 
vision of the Records Management 
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Division, the project was immediately 
undertaken. By September 30, 1960, 
one-half of the three million news- 
paper pages had been removed for 
filming; the shelving removed, and 
1,636 square feet of basement space 
turned over to the Auto Registration 
Division. The Historical Library 
moved into the prime office space 
vacated on the second floor. 

The next phase of this operation 
involves obtaining microfilm copies 
of the remaining 1,500,000 pages of 
newspaper, thus releasing the remain- 
ing 2,032 square feet of space to the 
Auto Kegistration Division. 

The Auto Registration Division 
will modernize some of its equip- 
ment, also in the Centennial Build- 
ing basement, which will free an es- 
timated 2,000 square feet. The Divi- 
sion will, at that time, have all of 
its operations in one building. When 
the foregoing is completed, the Rec- 
ords Center will expand its operation 
into the 6,000 square feet vacated in 
the warehouse by the Auto Regis- 
tration Division. Thus, space for 
three offices will be made available 
where there appeared to be none. 


RECORDS DISPOSAL 


The State Records Commission is 
the legal authority which approves 
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destruction of the state’s records. One 
of the functions of the Records Man- 
agement Division is to assist state 
agencies in obtaining legal authority 
from the Commission to destroy rec- 
ords no longer useful. 


During the past two years, records 
analysts have reviewed the records 
holdings of forty major divisions of 
the Illinois state government. These 
surveys resulted in recommendations 
permitting the immediate destruction 
of approximately 30,000 cubic feet 
of records. To visualize 30,000 cu- 
bic feet of paper is difficult, but rec- 
ords managers have illustrated these 
astounding quantities in several ways. 
For instance, if laid end-to-end, this 
amount of paper would encircle the 
world numerous times; or, if stacked, 
would equal the height of many well- 
known skyscrapers, or, 30,000 cubic 
feet of paper is approximately 450 
tons; or 5,000 four-drawer letter-size 
file cabinets are required to house 
30,000 cubic feet of records. 

These statistics are cited and a 
few major projects described here to 
illustrate the Division’s varied un- 
dertakings. They are effectual only 
with the continuing co-operation and 
support of the agencies’ administra- 
tors. 
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Certification of Librarians 


ELEANOR A. BLANCHARD 


Chairman, ILA Committee on Certification 
Librarian, Kewanee Public Library 


FTER THREE YEARS of study the 
ILA Committee on Certifica- 
tion feels that it is time for Illinois 
librarians, under the sponsorship of 
the Illinois Library Association, to 
prepare for introduction into the next 
session of the Illinois General As 
sembly a bill authorizing the certifi- 
cation of librarians. The commit- 
tee has prepared a rough draft of the 
points it believes should be covered 
in such a law. Each point has been 
carefully weighed in the light of exist- 
ing laws in other states. What the 
committee proposes is a composite 
of that which it regards as the best 
in other laws and that which it be- 
lieves will best serve the interests of 
librarians in the state. 

The committee will appreciate 
your reading and criticizing this 
rough draft of a proposed law for 
the certification of librarians in IIli- 
nois. The committee realizes that 
there may be objections to such a 
law at a time when librarians are 
at a premium. According to the re- 
port, “Certification of Public Librar- 
ians in the United States” prepared 
by the Certification Committee of 
the Library Administration Division 
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of the American Library Association, 
revised as of December 1957, there 
were twenty-two states with manda- 
tory laws although two of these were 
reported to be inactive; three states 
with permissive laws; eight states 
with voluntary certification usually 
administered by the state library as- 
sociation; and two states with man- 
datory laws for county and/or re- 
gional libraries and voluntary certi- 
fication for other librarians. Illinois 
was listed among the fifteen states 
with no certification law. The com- 
mittee feels that it is time for Illinois 
to move out of the ranks of states 
which give no consideration to cer- 
tifying librarians and take its place 
with those states that have recog- 
nized the prestige which certification 
can give the profession. 

Will you please send your criti- 
cisms of this proposed law to the 
chairman of the committee. Since 
it will be necessary to move quickly 
if we are to be ready for the 1961 
session of the General Assembly, the 
committee would like your criticisms 
and suggestions as soon as possible. 
Your co-operation will be appreci- 
ated. 
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PROPOSED BILL FOR CERTIFICATION OF LIBRARIANS 


A Bill for an Act in relation to qualifications of librarians of designated 
libraries, to provide for certification of librarians, to prescribe penalties for 
the violation thereof, and to make an appropriation therefor. 


Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. This Act shall be known and may be cited as the “Librarians’ 
Certification Act.” 


Section 2. As used in this Act unless the context otherwise requires: 
“Department” means the Department of Registration and Education of this 
State; 

“Director” means the Director of the Department of Registration and 
Education; 

“Board” means the Librarian’s Certification Board created by Section 5 
of this Act; 

“Certificate” means a certificate of librarianship issued under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Section 3. This Act shall only apply: 

(A) to libraries which serve a population of 10,000 or more and are 
supported in whole or in part by public funds except: (1) libraries main- 
tained by common schools operating under The School Code, (2) libraries 
maintained by courts of record, and (3) the Legislative Reference Bureau 
library; 

(B) to the head or chief librarian of any library to which this Act is 
applicable under paragraph (A) of this Section; 

(C) to assistant librarians of any library to which this Act is applicable 
under paragraph (A) of this Section who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of a major area of library service and who supervise the work of 2 or 
more other staff employees of such library; and 

(D) at their own option, to other persons serving or who anticipate 
serving as a librarian in any public or private library in this State, without 
regard to whether any such library is subject to the provisions of this Act. 


Section 4. After January 1, 1962, no library to which this Act applies 
under varagraph (A) of Section 3 shall have in its employ any librarian 
described in paragraphs (B) and (C) of Section 3 unless such librarian holds 
a librarian’s certificate issued under this Act; provided that the Department, 
upon application from such a library showing evidence of inability to procure 
the services of a certificated librarian, may grant permission for employ- 
ment for not more than one year of an uncertificated acting librarian. Any 
such library may require any librarian it employs to possess additional 
qualifications. 
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Section 5. There is created in the Department a Librarian’s Certification 
Board which shall be composed of the dean of the graduate school of library 
science at the University of Illinois, the assistant State Librarian, and one 
other librarian certificated under this Act. In making such appointment to 
the Board, the Director shall consider the recommendations of the Illinois 
Library Association. 

The members of the Board shall receive no compensation but shall be 
reimbursed for necessary expenses incurred in the performance of their duties 
under this Act. 

The Board shall aid the Director and the Department by: 

(a) Preparing subject matter for examinations to test the knowledge 
and skills of applicants for certification under this Act who are required to 
take and pass an examination before being so certificated; 

(b) Prescribing rules and regulations to govern examinations and hear- 
ings for suspension or revocation of or refusal to issue or renew a certificate; 

(c) Holding examination of applicants for certification at least once a 
year prior to November Ist in each year; 

(d) Holding hearings for the revocation or suspension of, or refusal to 
issue, renew or reinstate certificates; 

(e) Submitting recommendations to the Director from time to time for 
the efficient administration of this Act; 

(f) Grading all tests and examinations for certification and promptly 
reporting the results to the Director; 

(g) Prescribing rules and regulations defining what constitutes a library 
school, reputable and in good standing, and to determine the reputability 
and good standing of any library school by reference to compliance with 
such rules and regulations, but no school that denies admittance solely on 
account of race, creed or color shall be considered reputable and in good 
standing; 

(h) Filing a report of its activities annually with the Illinois State 
Library; and 

(i) Performing such other duties in connection with this Act from time 
to time as may be prescribed by the Director. 


Section 6. The Department shall: 

(a) Fix and announce dates for examinations; 

(b) Prepare forms for application for certification under this Act and 
for examination to determine fitness for such certification; 

(c) Prepare and issue permanent and provisional librarian certificates 
to those entitled thereto; 

(d) Maintain a record showing: (1) the names and addresses of certifi- 
cated librarians, (2) the dates of issuance of certificates, (3) the date and 
substance of the charges set forth in any complaint for suspension or revoca- 
tion of any certificate, (4) the date and substance of all petitions for rein- 
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statement of a certificate, and (5) the final order on such complaints and 
petitions. 


Section 7. The following types of certificates shall be issued to appli- 
cants who possess the qualifications therefor required by this Act: 

(a) Permanent certificate of librarianship—a permanent certificate shall 
be issued, without examination, to a librarian who has had a provisional 
certificate for 3 years or more and has served as a librarian for such period 
of time, upon compliance with the other requirements of this Act: 

(b) Provisional certificate of librarianship—a provisional certificate 
shall be issued, without examination, to a graduate of a library school which 
is reputable and in good standing and to a person who has demonstrated 
by examination that they possess knowledge equivalent to that acquired in 
a library school which is reputable and in good standing, upon compliance 
with the other requirements of this Act. A provisional certificate shall be in 
effect only for a period of 5 years from date of issuance and may be renewed 
for an additional 5 years. 

All certificates shall entitle the holders to recognition as professional 
librarians. 


Section 8. Applications for a certificate or for examination for a certifi- 
cate or for renewal of a provisional certificate shall be made to the Depart- 
ment upon forms prescribed and furnished by the Department, shall be in 
writing, under oath or affirmation, and shall include: 

1. The name, age, residence address, and business address, if any, of 
the applicant; 

2. Evidence of citizenship or the filing of a declaration of intent to be- 
come a citizen; 

3. Number of years and type of experience, if any, in library work; and 

4. Such other information as the Department may require in order for 
the Department to determine whether applicant is entitled to hold a certifi- 
cate under this Act. 


Section 9. The Department shall issue an appropriate license where the 
applicant therefor is a citizen of the United States or has declared his 
intention to become a citizen, is of good moral character, has the other 
qualifications required by this Act, and has paid the required fee and, if 
required by this Act, has successfully passed an examination therefor. Each 
certificate shall be signed by the Director of the Department and issued 
under the seal of the Department. 


Section 10. Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act, any per- 
son holding a position described in paragraph (B) or (C) of Section 3 on 
the effective date of this Act or who has been on authorized leave of absence 
from such a position for not more than one year prior to such effective date 
shall, upon application within one year of the effective date of this Act and 
payment of the required fee, be issued a permanent certificate of librarian- 
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ship hereunder, without examination. The Department may require such 
applicant to submit satisfactory proof that he was so engaged prior to such 
time. 

Section 11. None of the functions, powers and duties enumerated in this 
Act shall be exercised by the Department except upon the action and report 
in writing of the Board. 

The action or report in writing of a majority of the Board shall be 
sufficient authority upon which the Director may act. 

Whenever the Director is satisfied that substantial justice has not been 
done either in an examination, or in the suspension or revocation of or refusal 
to restore, issue or renew a license, he may order a re-examination or re- 
hearing by the same or other examiners. 


Section 12. The following fees shall be paid to the Department at the 
time an application is made: 
For a permanent certificate of librarianship........................ $10.00 
For a provisional certificate of librarianship or renewal thereof....... $10.00 


Section 13. The Department may refuse to issue or renew or may 
suspend or revoke any certificate on any one or more of the following 
grounds; 

(1) Material misstatement in the application therefor; 

(2) Failure to have or retain the qualifications required by 9 of this Act; 

(3) Wilful disregard or violation of this Act or of any rule or regula- 
tion promulgated by the Department pursuant thereto; 

(4) Wilfully aiding or abetting another in the violation of this Act or 
any rule or regulation promulgated by the Department pursuant thereto: 

(5) Incompetence in the performance of the work of a librarian; 

(6) Conviction of any crime an essential element of which is misstate- 
ment, fraud or dishonesty or conviction of any felony. 


Section 14. The Department may upon its own motion and shal) pon 
the verified complaint in writing of any person setting forth facts whch if 
proved would constitute grounds for refusal, suspension or revocation under 
this Act, investigate the actions or assertions of any applicant or any person 
or persons holding or claiming to hold a certificate. The Department shall, 
before refusing to issue or renew, and before suspension or revocation of a 
certificate, at least 10 days prior to the date set for the hearing, notify in 
writing the applicant for or holder of a certificate, hereinafter called the 
respondent, that a hearing will be held on the date designated to determine 
whether the respondent is privileged to hold such certificate, and shall afford 
the respondent an opportunity to be heard in person or by counsel with 
reference thereto. Such written notice may be served by delivery of the same 
personally to the respondent, or by mailing the same by registered or certified 
mail to the address last theretofore specified by the respondent in the last 
notification to the Department. At the time and place fixed in the notice, 
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the Department shall proceed to hear the charges and both the respondent 
and the complainant shall be accorded ample opportunity to present in per- 
son or by counsel such statements, testimony, evidence and argument as 
may be pertinent to the charges or to any defense thereto. At such hearing, 
the Director or any member of the Board may administer oaths. 


Section 15. The Department, over the signature of the Director, Assist- 
ant Director or any member of the Board is authorized to subpoena and 
bring before the Department any person or persons in this State and to take 
testimony either orally or by deposition or by exhibit, with the same fees 
and mileage and in the same manner as prescribed by law in judicial proce- 
dure in civil cases in circuit courts of this State. 


Section 16. The Department, at its expense, shall provide a stenographer 
to take down the testimony and preserve a record of all proceedings at the 
hearing of any case involving the refusal to issue or renew or the suspension 
or revocation of a certificate. The notice of hearing, complaint and all other 
documents in the nature of pleadings and written motions filed in the pro- 
ceedings, the transcript of testimony and the orders of the Department shall 
be the record of such proceedings. The Department shall furnish a transcript 
of such record to any person or persons interested in such hearing upon 
payment therefor of 75 cents per page for each original transcript and 40 
cents per page for each carbon copy thereof ordered with the original. 


Section 17. In any case involving the refusal to issue or renew or the 
suspension or revocation of a license the Director of the Department after 
the hearing, or, if the respondent failed to appear, on the date set for the 
hearing, shall enter an order of suspension, revocation or refusal, as the 
case may require, or dismiss the case, a copy of which order shall be served 
upon the respondent by the Department, either personally or by registered 
or certified mail as provided in this Act for the service of the notice of hear- 
ing. Within 20 days after such service, the respondent may present to the 
Department a motion in writing for a re-hearing, which written motion shall 
specify the particular grounds therefor. If no motion for re-hearing is filed, 
then upon the expiration of the time specified for filing such a motion, or 
if a motion for re-hearing is denied, then upon such denial, the original order 
of the Director shall become final. No more than one re-hearing shall be 
allowed. If the respondent shall order any pay for a transcript of the record 
within the time for filing a motion for re-hearing, then the 20 day period 
within which such a motion may be filed shall commence upon the delivery 
of the transcript to the respondent. 


Section 18. Any circuit or superior court or any judge thereof, either 
in term time or vacation, may, upon application of the Director of the De- 
partment or of the respondent against whom proceedings under this Act 
are pending, enter an order requiring the attendance of witnesses and their 
testimony, and the production of documents, papers, files, books, and records 
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in connection with any hearing in any proceedings under this Act. The 
court or judge may compel obedience to its or his order by proceedings for 
contempt. 


Section 19. Any person affected by a final administrative decision of 
the Department may have such decision reviewed judicially by the circuit 
or superior court of the county wherein such person resides. If the plaintiff 
in the review proceedings is not a resident of this State, the venue shall be 
in Sangamon County. The provisions of the “Administrative Review Act,” 
approved May 8, 1945, and all amendments and modifications thereof, and 
the rules adopted pursuant thereto, shall apply to and govern all proceed- 
ings for the judicial review of final administrative decision of the Department 
hereunder. The term “administrative decision” is defined as in Section 1 of 
said “Administrative Review Act.” 

The Department shall not be required to certify the record of the pro- 
ceedings unless the plaintiff in the review proceedings shall first pay to the 
Department the sum of 75 cents per page of such record. Exhibits shall be 
certified without cost. 


Section 20. Appeals from all final orders and judgments of the circuit 
or superior court under the “Administrative Review Act” may be taken 
directly to the Supreme Court in the same manner as other civil cases ap- 
pealed directly to the Supreme Court. 


Section 21. Upon the revocation or suspension of any certificate, the 
holder shall forthwith surrender the certificate to the Department, and if the 
holder fails to do so, the Department shall have the right to seize the same. 


Section 22. The Department may issue regulations, consistent with the 
provisions of this Act, for the administration and enforcement thereof and 
may prescribe forms which shall be used in connection therewith. 


Section 23. Whoever violates any provision of this Act shall be fined 
not to exceed $500. Such fine shall be in addition to any other action that 
may be taken under this Act. 


Section 24. If, for any reason, any part of this Act is found to be un- 
constitutional or invalid, such finding shall not affect the validity of the 
remaining parts of the Act. 


Section 25. The sum of $ or so much thereof as may be 
necessary is appropriated to the Department of Registration and Education 
for the purpose of administering the provisions of this Act. 














What’s News In Library Service 


People... 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY. It is with 
the deepest regret that I must accept 
the retirement of Dr. P. L. Windsor 
from the Illinois State Library Ad- 
visory Committee because of his ap- 
proaching move to Ames, Iowa, to 
live with his daughter. Certainly no 
individual has made a greater contri- 
bution to the cause of library service 
in Illinois than he has as director of 
the University of Illinois Library and 
Library School for many years, as a 
member of the board of the Urbana 
Free Public Library, and as a member 
of the Illinois State Library Advisory 
Committee since its establishment in 
1935. 

Dr. Windsor served as committee 
chairman from 1947 through 1958, 
and his calm guidance of the group 
and his thoroughly unselfish devotion 
to the improvement of library service 
in Illinois contributed immeasur- 
ably to the Illinois State Library’s 
program of assistance to local li- 
braries. 





Phineas L. Windsor 


Four Secretaries of State have been 
the beneficiaries of his wisdom and 
counsel, and the Illinois State Li- 
brary is today one of the outstand- 
ing state libraries of the nation large- 
ly because of his remarkable ability 
to evaluate proposed undertakings 
and to suggest practical means of 
realizing them. 

I, personally, have had more than 
one occasion these last eight years to 
be particularly grateful for his pres- 
ence on the Committee, and I deeply 
appreciate the advice and assistance 
he extended to me. The other mem- 
bers of the Committee, the staff of 
the Illinois State Library, and I shall 
miss him tremendously. 

In honor of his long and valued 
service, I am pleased to name him 
member-emeritus of the Committee. 

CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State 


Positions ... 


BENTON. Elsie Ligon has retired 
from the librarianship of the Benton 
Public Library. Mrs. Mildred Mc- 
Clendon became acting librarian on 
November 1, 1960. 


COULTERVILLE. Mrs. Mary Lehr, li- 
brarian at Coulterville since 1957, 
has resigned. Mrs. Hugh Skinner, the 
assistant librarian at Coulterville, has 
been named librarian. 


RoLitinc MeEapows. The new li- 


brarian at the Rolling Meadows Pub- 
lic Library is Mrs. Ellen Carver. 
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School Libraries .. . 


GUIDANCE ProGRAMS. A booklet 
designed to make guidance programs 
more effective in the nation’s schools 
by outlining how guidance counselors 
and school librarians can work to- 
gether has been published by the 
American Library Association. 

Librarians and Counselors Work 
Together, is an eight page pamphlet 
to be used for implementing an ef- 
fective guidance program in schools. 

The booklet prepared by the Amer- 
ican School Counselor Association, a 
division of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, and the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, a division of the American 
Library Association and a depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation, has been made available 
through the courtesy of the Field 
Enterprises Educational Corporation. 

Besides checklists which librarians 
and guidance counselors can use as 
guides for working together and es- 
tablishing the program in their 
schools, the booklet provides sugges- 
tions on what they can do to help 
students in personal development and 
in choosing careers. 

The publication also points out 
that through the supply of materials 
that promote self-understanding the 
efforts of both counselors and librar- 
ians will be furthered, adding that 
both share many common objectives 
and inter-related functions. The 
booklet suggests that they work to- 
gether to develop a greater “guid- 
ance consciousness” on the part of 
pupils and faculty alike. 

Copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing: American Association of School 
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50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Librarians, 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has given the American Library 
Association a grant of $100,000°00 for 
use in implementing the new Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs. 

The Standards, published early in 
1960 by the ALA, is the result of six 
years of work by the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians and rep- 
resentatives from other professional 
and lay organizations. 

The AASL plans an aggressive pro- 
gram to promote the wide knowledge 
and understanding of the standards 
among the school library profession 
itself and school administrators, chief 
state school officers, lay groups such 
as the PTA and school board mem- 
bers, teachers, and curriculum work- 
ers, in addition to the library profes- 
sion as a whole. 

The new grant will be used to staff 
the project and provide for necessary 
materials, evaluation and research, 
field activities for the headquarters 
staff, and for setting up conferences 
and workshops and evaluation proj- 
ects at the state and local district 
level. 


Colleges and 
Universities ... 


ELMHURST COLLEGE, ELMHURST. 
David W. Brunton is the new head 
librarian. Mr. Brunton graduated 
from the University of Illinois Grad- 
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uate School of Library Science in 
1956 and was formerly assistant li- 
brarian at Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE, JACKSONVILLE. 
Courses in library science have been 
dropped from the curriculum; courses 
in juvenile and children’s literature 
will be continued. 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO. The 
Reverend A. Homer Mattlin, S.J., 
director of libraries at the University 
of Detroit, died on September 19, 
1960. From 1947 to 1959, Father 
Mattlin was university librarian at 
Loyola University. 


QuINcy COLLEGE, Quincy. The 
Reverend Jovian Lang, O.F.M., was 
appointed librarian during the past 
summer. Father Lang is also assistant 
provincial librarian for the Francis- 
can libraries in the St. Louis-Chicago 
Province. Headquarters for the pro- 
vincial libraries is presently in St. 
Louis. 


ROSARY COLLEGE, RIVER Forest. A 
new library instruction program for 
freshmen has been introduced. Be- 
ginning in orientation week, a series 
of six weekly library instructions 
have been given to all freshmen as 
part of their general orientation pro- 
gram. The freshman class was di- 
vided into four sections on the basis 
of a placement test in library skills. 
The classes were taught by the li- 
brary staff, with the assistance of 
the library science faculty. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE. Dr. John C. Abbott, 
formerly librarian of Trinity Univer- 
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sity, San Antonio, has been appointed 
head librarian of the Southwestern 
campuses of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Dr. Abbott replaces Fred- 
erick A. Forrest, who resigned to be- 
come head librarian of a newly or- 
ganized university in Puerto Rico. 


Special Libraries ... 


GUIDE FOR COMPANY LIBRARIES. The 
Special Libraries Association has 
published another specialized refer- 
ence tool entitled, A Checklist for the 
Organization, Operation and Evalua- 
tion of a Company Library. Com- 
piled by Eva Lou Fisher, formerly 
chief librarian of the Missiles and 
Space Division, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, the Checklist provides 
answers to many problems confront- 
ing management, research, technical 
and administrative personnel as well 
as library administrators who must 
start a new library or evaluate one 
already in operation. Bound in sturdy 
paper covers, the sixty-four page 
booklet sells for $2.00. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. The Special Librar- 
ies Association offers three $1,000.00 
scholarships for the academic year 
1961-1962 to be used for graduate 
study in special librarianship leading 
to a degree at an accredited library 
school in the United States or Can- 
ada. 

Applications may be obtained from 
the Executive Secretary, Special Li- 
braries Association, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York 3, New York. Ap- 
plications must be returned to the 
Special Libraries Association by Feb- 
ruary 15, 1961. 





